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HE Progressive Farmer was a pioneer advocate of the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs. Last year we distributed over $1 500 in prizes 
to the boy readers of The Progressive Farmer who made 

the biggest yields and biggest profits «n an acre and this year we 
pu'p se doing the s.me thing. Over $1,100 worth of priz-s have 
already been secured from public sj irited manufacturers and busi- 
ness mev and there a‘e others to be anncuned later. The list 
of the prizes offered and 


Over $1,100 For Progressive Farmer Corn Club Boys 





can also contest for the $1.100 worth of prizes we offer, provided 
the b y himself or his father or guardian isa subscrib:r to ihe 
Pre gressive Farmer. The only con:ition is that every boy who 
wishes to enter our contest should send us the coupon herewith 

giving his name and age so that we can p’ace him on our list 
Let every boy who is cultivating a prize acre send us his 
name at once. He can stiil compete for all other prizes that he is 
now trying to get and he 





the names of those who of- 


simply gets 9 chance at our 





fer them is given on the 
next page, and this list will 
doubtless be increased by 
manv other prizes. 


JOIN THE CORN CLUB AND ORGANIZE A PIG CLUB 


$1,100 worth of p: izes with- 
out any extra elf »1t what- 
ever, if his family is now — 
taking The P ogressive 





Weintended making this 
announcement earlier so 
as to reach all the boys in 
The Progressive Farmer 
Famiy who wou!d culti- 
vatean acre of corn and 
keep sui able records, re- 
gardless of whether the 
boy in the case was a mem- 
ber of a Corn Ciub or not 
On account of the delay in 
getting the offers ready, 
however, we shall not be 
able todo much with any 
boys except those who are 
regularly enlisted in the 
Corn Clubs of the State or 
National D. partments of 
Agriculture. 

However, any boy who 
has kept a record of the 
work done on his acre of 








land and the ex;ense oc- 
curre? in cultivating it will 
be eligible to euter our con- 
test. Understand, too, that 
every boy wh» has joined 
the Corn Club and is com- 
peting for the p izes offer- 
ed by the State or National 


apig they can make we'gh 200 pounds. 


can not start one in your neighborhood. 





LOUISIANA BOYS WHO ARE MAKING MONEY OUT OF FIGS. 


This club was organized by Mr E W. Jones in October 1910. Later it ¥as absorbed by 
the Caddo Parish club which now has 60members' These boys are trying to see h ‘w y: ung 
Tne record now is five months and 17 days, but 
they expect to beat that. Read the article on page 8 about the Pig Clubs and see if you 


Farmer. If his family is 
not now gett ng the paper 
we shall be glad to serd 
it to the boy or his fa her 
from now to January 1, 
1912, for 50 cents. 

Let’s have 10,600 Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys in 
this biz competition. 


If you wish to have a 
chince at these great 
prizes iili cut the b'’ank 
herewith at once and 
rai’ to The Progressive 
Farmer, saving that you 
wish to compete for all the 
$1,100 worth of prizes of- 
fered to boy readers of 
The Pr gressive Farmer 
for the biggest and mo-t 
economical yields of corn. 


Last year one of cur 
Corn Club boys, Troupe 
Toadvine, of Lousiana, 
made 158 bushels of corn 
at ac stof $19, and several 
others did almost as well. 
We want some one to beat 

_ that record this year; will 
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you not be the boy to do it? 












Cut Out This Coupon and Mail to Us at Once 


Publishers The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 

Gentlemen: I wish to be enro!led in The Progressive Farmer Boys’ 
Corn C'ub to compete for yeur $1,100 worth of specia) pr:zes._ I was born 
after January 1, 1893, and will send you report cf my crop. I give below 
name of member of my fami y now subscribing to The Progressive Farmer; 
or incase no one in my family is now a subscriber, I enclose 50 cents for 
which send me the paper till January 1, 1912 and enter my name ia your 
contest. 


Name of the member of my family now subscribing 


to The Procreeniye Ovymer 15. 5.2... .2.s1c0sasosseesceesase sen eceachecpessashsansesseansatacags 
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Editorial Page 


Why Cowpeas Fail to Thrive. 

















that he has been farming for forty years 

and has always considered the peas among 
his corn a very valuable adjunct to his farming, 
for the peas gathered actually paid the cost of the 
growing of the corn. 

But he says that of late years the peas seem to 
; die out, and if they grow, fail 
pA > to produce peas, and he has 
’ EE been obliged to buy peas for 
sowing at fancy prices. He 
\\ wants to know the remedy. In 
\\ some part of the South the 
|| Peas are affected by a wilt dis- 
/ ease, and the only variety that 

seems to resist this is the Iron 

pea. Then, too, in some places 

the soil is infested with micro- 

PROFESSOR MASSEY. geopic worms called nematodes, 
which cause swollen places on the roots and de- 
stroy the plants. 

But where peas fail without disease it is evi- 
dent that the trouble is with the soil. Farmers 
fail, as a rule, to realize that while peas will get 
their nitrogen from the air, they are greedy con- 
sumers of the phosphoric acid and potash in the 
soil, and these may become so deficient that the 
peas can no longer thrive. A man once wrote 
to me that what I had been saying about peas im- 
proving the soil was all nonsense, for he said he 
had taken twelve crops of peas in succession from 
a piece of land, and it got so poor that it would 
not grow peas. And I do not know any crop un- 
der the sun that a man can take from the soil 
twelve years in succession and not make the soil 
poor. 

The method of cultivation in many parts of the 
South has resulted in acidity in the soil, and the 
bacteria that enable legumes to get and fix the 
nitrogen from the air can not thrive in acid con- 
ditions in the soil. Those that live on the cowpea 
do seem to be able to thrive in conditions too 
acid for other legume crops. But even the pea 
will finally refuse to thrive in acid conditions. 
Our South Carolina friend says that even where 
the plants seem to thrive, they fail to make seed. 
This evidently is the result of a deficiency of the 
phoshorie acid and potash which are mainly con- 
cerned in the formation of the seed. -The remedy 
for these troubles, aside from any actual disease, 
is to practice a good rotation of crops and supply 
phosphoric acid and potash liberally, with a lim- 
ing once in six years to maintain the alkalinity 
of the soil. I once took charge of a farm where 
there was a field that they said would not grow 
clover, as it was clover-sick. I gave that field a 
good coat of lime and never saw finer clover grown 
anywhere. It was fertile but simply acid. Evi- 
dently when the pea crop thrives, and yet fails 
to make peas, there is a deficiency in the soil and 
the remedy is to restore the plant food that is de- 
ficient, and this deficiency will generally be found 
to be in phosphoric acid and potash, and when 
these are supplied and the soil sweetened by lime 
there will be no such failure. Where a man has 
been for a generation planting peas among his 
corn and gathering the seed he has certainly been 
robbing the soil of mineral matters and need not 
be surprised that the soil no longer gives him peas 
to gather. The best practice would be to grow a 
special seed plot, planting in rows and cultivating, 
and giving a liberal dressing of phosphoric acid 
and potash, and the general crop sown after small 
grain should all be turned into hay and fed to 
cattle on the farm, 

If our South Carolina friend has been planting 
corn and peas on the same land, as many there 
have been doing, there is nothing to wonder at 
that the peas fail and the corn crop grows small. 
He says that he has always valued the peas among 
corn, but does not say anything about his method 
of farming, and if he has followed the old practice 
and has not farmed his land in a good rotation, 
there is nothing to wonder at that he can not 
grow peas any more. Heis ina section where the 
sandy soil is naturally rather deficient in phos- 
phoric acid and potash, and the peas have helped 
him to rob it of what it had. Thomas phosphate 
would be a good application, since to some extent 
it tends to sweeten the soil, having 40 per cent of 
lime in it. But this would not furnish l'me 
enough, and a good article of shell lime is needed. 


\ SOUTH CAROLINA correspondent writes 












Save the manure. When you waste it you are 
wasting money. 











Some Prizes Already Offered Our Corn Club Boys 


A. L. French, Byrdville, Va., Registered Angus Calf, .......0...0..0.. ccccccccccsececcesceesce $125.00 
GOG-MoOruigier Oo., CRGEIGGCOR, |. Cig CUR ois sass evinces soudecccveecssesseesececeesosveavdseosccess 100.00 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Norfolk. Va., 8 Tons Fertilizer, (Four Prizes)...... 200.00 
De Laval Separator Co., New York, Cream Separator,..............cccccccscccssccscceseseeess 75.00 
Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va., Two-Horse Wagon),.................cccccsccceeeceeees 75.00 
Jackson Stock Farm, Little Rock, Ark., Berkshire Pig,............00....ccccccccseeccesecceeeee 50.00 
Bagar 5: Moore, Charlotte, N.oG., Berismire Pig, oo occ csssceesscacsscvesececsevssdscccosesseses 50.00 
Modern Canner Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Canning Machine,...................0....00eecees 40.00 
Bateman Manufacturing Co., Grenloch, N. J., Riding Cultivator, No. 82,............... 32.00 
A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., 6 Corn Shellers, pore dg 

A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., 6 Grist Mills, ee nent oa 
GC. CIS ¥ By WOM, DOMIN y Cr MNES EMM reyes cco ycses cuss icceescessscececessdvecsesessvocsceeseoues 25.00 
R, Ls. SHUTOFG, NO Wiis Ns Ory ISCEMBMILO PO oe5ccsscssiccsscscséscescecsericcosccbocsdcescosseve 25.00 
B.S: Wright, Syk@s, TEN. POMNG Coins Pigs iss. cccsccesccesseess ccas vcccsscscccsccecevccess 50.00 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory, Meridian, Miss., One Ton Home Mixture.,................. 22.00 
J. D. Tower & Sons Co., Mendota, Ill., Walking Cultivator, ...........0....cccecceccccceseeeee 22.00 


Southern Plow Company, Dallas, Tex., One-Seed Corn and Cotton Planter, $14.00 

Southern Plow Company, Dallas, Tex., Diverse Cultivator, - - $ reeds secesbs 
Oaks Manufacturing Co., New Bern, N. C., Fertilizer Distributor and Cultivator, 14.00 
Harriman Mfg. Co., Harriman, Tenn., Cotton Seed Dropper, ...............0..ccccceecceeeees 13.00 
Home Canner Company, Hickory, N. C., Cammer,................cccccccsccsececcessescceseeccees 15.00 
Lynchburg Plow Works, Lynchburg, Va., Two-Horse Steel-Beam Chilled Plow,..... 10.50 
S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Horse Hoe and Sweeps,.........00..00. ccccceeceeees 10.10 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C., One Ton Lime, Delivered,........ 10.00 
R. W. Watson, Petersburg, Va., Duroc-Jersey Pig,..............ceccccecccceccsceececccceececcese 10.00 
Kitselman Bros., Muncie, Ind., Forty Rods Fencing,...................cccccccscccccccccceuceceee 10.00 
Cotton Chopper Company, Atlanta, Ga., Subsoiler and Hillside Plow,........... ........ 5.00 
Couch Bros., Atlanta, Ga., Pair Langford Dray Horse Collars, ..................ccccc00ee8.- 3.00 
Mead Cycle Company, Chicago, Ill., Acetylene Gas Lamp)...0.....0......ccccccccccccccccceee 5.00 
B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. C., 1 1-2 Tons Ground Phosphate Lime, (3 Prizes) 15.00 
A. S. Lee & Sons Co., Richmond, Va., One Ton Agricultural Lime,....................... 15.00 
John A. McKay Manufacturing Co., Dunn, N. C., Stalk Cutter, .............ccccccccccceceees 35.00 
Caraleigh Fertilizer Works, Raleigh, N. C., One Ton Eclipse 8-3-3 Fertilizer,......... 25.00 
Griffith & Turner Co., Baltimore, Md., Garden Seed and Equipment (2 Prizes) 10.00 
Cole Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C., Oae Cole Corn and Cotton Planter,...... 17.50 
T. C. Andrews Co., Norfolk, Va., Five Tons Tacco Brand Lime, (Virginia Only)... 25.00 


——— 











What Farmers Want to Know. 





crimson clover seed at the rate of 15 

pounds an acre about the time of the first 
picking I was in a field in North Carolina last 
week where it was evident that the cotton crop 
last fall was not heavy, as I saw some of the stalks 
still standing. But clover was sowed among it, 
and a fairly good crop was being turned under for 
corn. The next time that field comes in cotton, 
after peas have been planted among the corn, 
and oats after the corn with peas following them 
for hay, and then crimson clover to turn under 
for the cotton, the cotton crop on that land will 
be vastly increased over that of last year. The 
crops will have paid well for the improvement in 
the meantime, for that farm is being run in the 
three-year rotation, and is certain not to remain 
poor. Then by always having a green winter 
growth on the land, and always a crop to plow un- 
der in the spring, there will be something to hold 
the soil together, and it will not wash after it gets 
well stocked with humus-making material aided 
by deep plowing. 


Planting Strawberries. 


The best time to plant strawberries is in No- 
vember or in the farther South, in December. The 
soil is then usually permanently moist and they 
live better than planted earlier, and will give a 
partial crop the next season. Fertilize moderately 
well at.the start, and after the first fruiting sea- 
son apply a heavy dressing and clean out the rows 
well and do not let the crabgrass take the planta- 
tion. This fertilization will give you strong 
crowns for the next spring’s fruiting, and after 
that turn the whole under, for it is better to make 
a new plantation every fall than to try to keep 
an old patch clean. Planting every fall you will 
have one plot in partial crop and one in full crop 
that can be gotten off early enough in most sec- 
tions to plant cotton or corn. 


Laying-By Corn. 


“It is difficult to convince our farmers that any 
other way of laying-by corn except with a turning 
plow is a good one. A few lines from you would 
aid me.” If you will get one of those farmers 
who think that it is necessary to throw a big fur- 
Tow to the corn at last working to try part of a 
field worked level and shallow to the last, I think 
that you can convince him that the shallow and 
level cultivation makes the most corn. They can 
not go through the corn with a turning plow with- 
out tearing the roots, and as the only part of the 
root that is getting food from the soil is the fine, 


W e= CAN I sow in my cotton?” Sow 





branching tips covered with root-hairs, it must be 
evident to any one who uses his brains that cutting 
off the supply from the soil must decrease the 
crop. 

Stumps. 


“Will green gum stumps die if I bore a hole in 
them and fill with gasoline?’’ No; I rather think 
the gasoline will evaporate at once, without any 
damage to the stumps. Better use a stump-puller 
or blow them out with dynamite. 


Cultivating Watermelons. 


After a good stand is assured, the plants are 
thinned to three feet apart, and nitrate of soda 
is scattered around each hill. Cultivation is rapid 
and clean till the vines run in the rows, and ag 
the melons begin to get of some size, crimson 
clover seed are sown over the whole land so that 
a winter cover is had after the melons are gath- 
ered. 

Fertilizing Strawberries. 

The best time to give the heaviest fertilization 
to strawberries is just after the fruiting season 
Clean out and cultivate well, and ahead of the 
cultivation apply 700 pounds to each acre of a 
mixture of 900 pounds acid phosphate, 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda, 600 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
400 pounds of sulphate of potash. This will make 
a strong growth of crowns for next season’s fruit- 
ing and a lighter fertilization will do in the spring. 


Beetles on Melois. 

The striped Diabrotica vittata eats the young 
is to keep them covered with dust of some sort. | 
have used fine bone flour successfully and ail- 
slaked lime in which a drop or two of carbolic 
acid is added to scent it. Dust the hills as soon 
as you see the plants breaking through. When 
they attack plants in vigorous growth, spray with 
arsenate of lead, 1 pound to 30 gallons of water. 


Sassafras Sprouts. 

You can ever get rid of these by grubbing and 
then letting them grow for another season, for this 
only increases them. Cut them off at the ground 
and then keep the young shoots mown off. The 
mowing machine is the best sprout-killer. No 
plant can long survive if not allowed to make 
green leaves above ground. Last summer My 
garden was full of nut-grass. I chopped it off 
daily, and now there is only a shoot here and 
there, and these will be treated in the same way. 
The best way to get rid of sprouts and weeds is 
simply not to let them grow. 





Increase your acreage in legumes this year. 
There is no surer step toward more profitable 
crops. 
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The Week’s Work on “Business Farm’’ 





By TAIT 


BUTLER 




















.-“, THE LATE CULTIVATION OF CORN. 





Cultivating to Kill Weeds and Cultivating to Save Moisture— 
Not All Shallow Cultivation is Good Cultivation. 


UCH has been said in The Pro- 
M gressive Farmer in recent 

years about shallow cultiva- 
tion and the danger of stopping the 
cultivation too soon, or of laying-by 
too early. 

In any discussion of such a sub- 
ject there is danger of the reader 
taking statements too literally. The 
writer must deal with general, or 
more correctly speaking, average 
conditions. From such a standpoint, 
late, shallow cultivation is the best 
general rule, and yet there may be 
times when late, shallow cultivation 


comes up, ‘‘How shallow?” If it were 
simply a question of saving moisture 
in land where no crop is growing, 
the question would be less difficult. 
It would probably be two and a half 
or three inches deep. At least, ex- 
periments indicate that a loose soil 
mulch of that thickness best prevents 
the loss of moisture by evaporation. 
But in this case we have a corn crop 
filling the soil with its roots. The 
dryer the weather the deeper these 
roots will go and the less they will 
be found in the top soil. But sup- 
posing the land has only been brok- 


weeds and grass, but they do not 
save soil moisture and the writer is 
convinced he has seen ‘‘shallow culti- 
vation’”’ with these implements, given 
solely with the idea of preventing 
loss of moisture by evaporation, that 
actually increased the loss of water 
and did harm instead of good. 


To save moisture best, the imple- 
ment must leave the top 2 or 3 
inches of soil right where it found 
it, and with cultivator or harrow 
teeth merely stir it and break the 
crust or prevent the settling together 
of the top soil or mulch. The im- 
plement that leaves an uneven sur- 
face aids loss of moisture in two 
ways: (1) By piling the soil in 
ridges more of it is exposed. In 
other words, it is a greater distance 
over the top of the ridge than 
through it at the base, but this is 
not the only way that loss of mois- 
ture is aided. (2) In getting the soil 
to make the ridge, or to pile up 
around the plants, other parts of the 
surface are left bare of the mulch 
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BARNS AND SILOS OF A PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN FARMER. 





will be useless. Late, shallow cultiva- 
tion is not likely to be injurious to 
the yield under any conditions if 
done right, but it may be useless. 
But late cultivation is generally for 
the purpose of preventing unneces- 
sary loss of water by evaporationfrom 
the soil. Of course, if weeds or grass 
exist they should and will also be 
killed, but weeds and grass in the 
corn field at laying-by time means 
either faulty early cultivation or an 
unusually wet season. 


Why Cultivate in Wet Weather. 


Where there is an abundance of 
moisture in the soil the manner of 
cultivation is less important. ‘‘Any- 
body can be a good farmer when the 
Season is just right.’”’ When the 
weather is wet the main object is to 
keep down grass and weeds, although 
the greater circulation of air in the 
soil secured by cultivation may also 
be of benefit. In such cases deep 
cultivation may do no injury not 
compensated for by the killing of the 
srass and weeds and the greater 
aeration of the soil. It is true that 
the roots of the corn plant are near- 
er the surface in damp soils, but the 
wounding of a few roots is not im- 
portant when moisture is so plentiful 
that those roots left intact can sup- 
Ply the plants with all the water 
needed. 

Late, shallow cultivation therefore, 
becomes of great importance only 
when moisture is scarce. This con- 
dition is likely to occur almost any 
time on our thirsty Southern soils, 
even when for the early part of the 
Season moisture has been abundant. 


Just What Shallow Cultivation 


Means. 


; When the corn is cultivated late 
2 1ts season of growth for the pur- 
bose of saving moisture, it should be 
Shallow; put the question often 


en, say 4 inches, and the top 24 or 3 
inches is cultivated to prevent loss of 
water, will the corn roots be confined 
to the 1 inch or 14 inches between 
the unbroken soil and the mulch on 
top? We are sometimes told by the 
over-zealous advocates of deep plow- 
ing that the corn roots do not go 
deeper than the land is broken, but 
this is not true. It is true, however, 
that in soils with the hard, unbroken 
subsoil, only 4 or 5 inches below the 
surface, the corn roots do not pene- 
trate so deeply, even in dry weather, 
as they do in a well broken deep soil. 
It may be that they do not go into 
this hard soil so deeply because it is 
hard; but another reason is, that it 
does not contain soluble plant foods 
in large quantities, and even if it is 
more moist the plants cannot live on 
water alone. Unquestionably this is 
where one of the chief benefits from 
deep breaking comes in. The plant 
roots, in going deep in dry weather 
for moisture can do so without leav- 
ing the soil which contains the larger 
amounts of plant foods. 

To cultivate land broken only 4 or 
5 inches deep to depth of 8 inches 
would scarcely be called ‘“‘shallow 
cultivation.” In such land, perhaps 
1% inches, or 2 inches at most, would 
be the best shallow cultivation. 

But merely to cultivate shallow, 
without regard to the method or the 
implement used, is not doing the 
most toward saving moisture for the 
plants. 


The Implements to Use for Conserv- 
ing Moisture. 


If the soil be cultivated 2 inches 
deep with a plow or a sweep that 
leaves the top 2 inches of soil piled 
up around the plants, or in a ridge 
between the rows, greater rather 
than less loss of moisture is likely to 
take place. Plows and sweeps and 
scrapes may be necessary for killing 





that covered them. This soil is moist, 
more compact, and in the best condi- 
tion possible for the evaporation of 
moisture when exposed to the hot 
sun by the removal of the loose soil 





(3) 547 
taken from it to form the ridges. 

In giving the advice, then, to ¢éul- 
tivate shallow for the purpose of sav- 
ing soil moisture, it must be given 
with all these reservations and stipu- 
lations, that it be the right sort of 
shallow cultivation and done with the 
right kind of implements. } 





SUCKERING CORN. 


We are receiving many inquiries 
about the advisability of removing 
suckers from corn. 

For any particular year no one 
can answer this question, because he 
can not foretell the weather and crop 
growing conditions. As a general 
practice extending over a term of 
years, it is pretty well established 
that it does not pay. Some years a 
little better crop may be obtained 
but taking the average of a number 
of years it will not pay for the cost 
of labor. Suckering is increased by 
an abundance of plant foods and 
moisture in the soil and by thin 
planting. The prolific varieties are 
also more inclined to sucker than 
the single-eared varieties. If it could 
be foreseen that after these suckers 
are thrown out the weather will turn 
dry and unfavorable for corn grow- 
ing, possibly it might pay to remove 
the suckers, but, on the other hand, 
if the weather continues favorable 
and there is sufficient available plant 
food in the soil a better crop will 
be made by leaving the suckers on, 
for some of them under such condi- 
tions will make small ears. We do 
not, therefore, advise the suckering 
of corn. 





Whithersoever I go, there shall I 
still find sun, moon, and stars; there 
shall I find dreams and omens, and 
converse with the Gods.—Epictetus. 
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Little draft, tre- 
mendous power. 5 
‘The machine that makes competi- 
torstremble. Eli catalogue free. 

Collins Plow Co.,2045Ham 
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for our Package No.42. Both sent FREE, 


Davenport, Iowa 
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OUR BOOKLET 


When the Going is Hard 


Contains information that is well worth your 
time to read. The discussion on ‘‘A Wheel 
with One Spoke” is worth DOLLARS to you. 
We tell you why a wooder wheel is 
dished, which is something many wagon 
manufacturers do not know. There are about 
twenty-five other articles just as interesting. 


DAVENPORT ROLLER-BEARING 
STEEL FARM WAGON 


There are many reasons why the DAVENPORT is the wagon for the farmer today. 
Among these are: 30% to 50% Lighter Draft, Increased Carrying Capacity, Does Not Carry 
Mud, No Repair Bills, No Tires to Reset, and Many, Many More. 


Better Investigate. Write for the booklet and also 
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duty. 


We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Sew Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 





Boilers 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 


Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 








BRANCH OFFICE: 








WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


- Macon, Ga. 
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CR .P CONDITIONS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Drouth and Its Lessons—Any 


Crops in a Good Season; It 


Karmer Can Make Fair 


is the Bad Seasons Which Test 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


the Farmer's Ability. 
better part of the 
months most. of 


OR THE 
K last two 
this State has been suffering 


for the want of rain enough to bring 
the crops up. Many have planted a 
second and even 
a third time and 
still have not se- 
cured stands. Es- 
pecially is this 
true of cotton, 
much of what is 
up being not much 
more than a half 
stand. What cot- 
ton is up is grow- 
ing beautifully, 
and, of course, the fields are in splen- 
did shape. This continued drouth has, 
of course, put it beyond the possibil- 
ities that we can make a full crop of 
cotton this year and, of course, is 
an expensive experience. The ex- 
pense, however can be partly com- 
pensated for if we will learn some 
of the valuable lessons that it 
teaches of how to store up moisture 
and how to conserve that moisture. 

Where there are good _ stands, 
without exception, you will find one 
or the other of the following *ondi- 
tions have prevailed. 





PROF. D. N. BARROW 


First, of course, tha* the seed 
were planted before ias drouth 
came on. 


Secondly, that the ‘and was plow- 
ed deeply last fall, ani this condi- 
tion nearly always carries with it, 
“And I turned under a growth of 
peas,” or some other vegetable mat- 
ter. 

Thirdly, the use of stable manure 
on this land for one, two or more 
years, and 

Lastly, when the seed wars riant- 
ed the land was rolled, and some- 
times we find the additional state- 
ment that this was followed with a 
weeder or harrow. 

Very often all these things were 
done, but where any one of them was 
done, almost invariably do we find 
that the result is a good stand. 

Gvva Seed and Poor. 


There is one other condition that 
has made itself evident this season. 
We have heard of those strenuous 
times that tried men’s souls—this 
has been a time that tried the souls 
of seed, or in other words, their 
strength of vitality. In no season 
will the advantage of having seed of 
strong vitality show up as conspic- 
uously as in one like this has been. 
Notice your own crops and make in- 
quiry of your better neighbor farm- 
ers and see if there has not been a 
marked difference in the way the 
seed have come up under apparently 
like conditions. Sometimes you will 
find this directly traceable to the 
care that was taken in selecting ana 
caring for the seed for there are 
some who have learned this lesson. 
Those of you who have not will be 
doubly poor if you do not do so— 
you will pay the penalty in poor 
stands this year and in a similar 
season another year. I think, how- 
ever, you will find that deep fall 
plowing and an abundance of vege- 
table matter have been the most 
common preventatives, if we might 
so express it, of drouth this year. 
This is largely because, I am glad to 
say, you will find more instances 
where they have been practiced. 
Those of my readers who have not 
fully realized this, go and see for 
yourself and realize how much at- 
tention to these points would have 
saved you this year. Take the les- 
son home, that a crop of manure 
coupled with good preparation, is the 
most important crop that you can 


raise on your farm—important as an 
insurance against drouth as well as 
insurance of better crops. 


Live Stock as Drouth Insurance. 


I have been asked why we should 
be taking over this State a car-load 
of live stock when the crops are so 
poor that we threaten not to have 
crops on which to feed them—is it 
not inconsistent to persuade people 
to buy live stock when they are not 
raising enough feed for that which 
they have? My answer is: No, this 
is just the time to do this. These 
animals are the factories that will 
make the manure that in its turn 
will, when properly used, insure 
against drouth and make all crops 
more certain as well as abundant. 

See the trinity—a pair of heavy 
draft mares giving the power to 
break the land thoroughly and deep- 
ly in the fall, and incidentally to 


bring two mule colts that at twelve 
months old will easily be worth a 
hundred dollars each; cattle, both 
beef and dairy types, to consume the 
cheaper products of the farm, con- 
verting them into more valuable 
substances in saving fertility for the 
farm, and at the same time giving 
the manure that, coupled with the 
good work of the mares, will make 
an excellent insurance policy for 
more and better crops. 

But over and above all is his ex: 
cellency, the hog. We are taking 
him, too, because he is the mint that 
will quickest convert the crude silver 
of our crops into those most beauti- 
ful steel engravings—dollar bills. 
Think of one sow that I recently 
learned had paid her owner one 
thousand dollars in pigs in twelve 
months! And while it is true wa 
can not, and do not, all have ‘‘mas- 
terpieces,’’ yet most any sow of ordi- 
nary breeding can easily give us 
more than $100 worth of meat a 
year at a wonderfully small expense 
Raise mules, raise cattle by all 
means, but even if you won’t raise 
either of the above, take off your hat 
to his excellency, the hog, and give 
him a half show and he will line 
your pockets with gold. 








ALFALFA SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. 





HOW TO GET A START WITH AL- 
FALFA. 

Messrs. Editors: I am convinced 
that by the following methods we can 
succeed with alfalfa in the South: In 
May broadcast one bushel of cow- 
peas and 15 pounds of hairy vetch, 
mixed, per acre. Before you plant 
break the land thoroughly, and if 
sour, use lime. If poor, use stable 
manure or bone meal (not acid phos- 
phate) 200 pounds to the acre. 

First of August you will be able 
to get enough nay to doubly pay you 
for the exrcnse incurred so far. By 
Oc.obar « you will have a second 
grow. . of peas and vetch, making a 
fine lot of humus to plow in green. 
On this you might broadcast all the 
available stable manure or compost. 
Plow this in with turn-plow, and ix 
stiff land follow each turn plow fur- 
row with a subsoiler (a common 
bull-tongue will do.) 

Then broadcast 1,500 or 2,000 
pounds of shell lime, if possible, or 
such lime as has no magnesia; har- 
row this in with a disk harrow, for 
lime works downward. Allow this 
to remain 30 days. Harrow again. 

Now get the purest alfalfa seed 
you can. Inoculate it yourself with 
the proper bacteria. Plant on a 
cloudy day or early in the morning 
or late in the evening. By December 
you will have a good stand of healthy 
plants, and even if the plants are 
not very tall, you will be surprised to 
see what fine, healthy and numerous 
roots they have. Your alfalfa will be 
in fine shape to stand the winter, and 
in the spring to take on a rapid 
growth and get ahead of the weeds 
and grass. 

Do not buy inoculated seed from 
dealers or use inoculated soil if it 
has been transported any distance. 
In either case the germs have been 
destroyed. 

Remember the nodules on your 
peas and vetch (though of a different 
kind) have been storing nitrogen in 
your land all summer, making it 
richer, and when you plant your al- 
falfa you are planting in an enriched 
seed-bed. 

THOS. S. SUMTER. 

Sumter, S. C. 





Editorial Comment.—We do not 
think there is any danger that the 
bacteria in inoculated soil will die so 
long as the soil remains reasonably 
moist, and we would practice soil in- 
oculation in preference to direct in- 





oculation, whenever the cost was the 
same. We agree with Mr. Sumter 
that it is safer to purchase a bacteria 
culture preparation than to depend 
on inoculated seed. These are usu- 
ally very uncertain, since the bacteria 
are, as he says, likely to be dead. 





MUST HAVE RICH LAND FOR AL- 
FALFA, 

Messrs. Editors: On the average 
farm in North Carolina you are wast- 
ing your time and money trying to 
&row alfalfa. There are three things 
necessary for the growth of alfalfa 
here. First, you must have your land 
rich; second, you must have the land 
clean of all weeds and grasses, so the 
alfalfa may get a good start before it 
is crowded out by these; third, you 
must have it broken deep. Land 
plowed 8 or 10 inches will not do. On 
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land broken to that depth it wiil grow 
nicely for about one or two years 

. * ’ 
then it will turn yellow and do no 


more good. As most of us know, al- 
falfa has a long tap-root and when it 
goes the depth that it has been plow- 
ed it can not penetrate the clay, but 
if you will subsoil your land and 
break it about 18 inches, it will grow 
nicely. I had some that did well for 
seven years. Until you can get the 
land in proper shape you had better 
grow cowpeas. 
L. C. HUFFINES. 
Guilford College, N. C. 
HOW ALFALFA IMPROVES WITH 
AGE. 

Editors: On the farm of 
Marshall, near Louisburg, 


Messrs. 
Mr... Bx Bi. 


N. C., I saw the other day an object 
lesson illustrating a striking char- 
acteristic of the alfalfa plant. The 
patch was sown last fall and the 
crop grew off beautifully in the 
spring. The mowing of the first 


growth was followed by the dry spell 


and the second crop was barely 6 
inches high. 

3ut in contrast with this ankle- 
high growth were two rows, one 
knee-high, the other about half 


knee-high. Inquiry brought the in- 
formation that these two rows had 
not been skipped but had been mown 
17 days before, at the same time 
with the other. Why, then, with an 
equal start, was some of this alfalfa 
able to throw up thrifty bushes 2 
feet in 17 days of dry weather, 
while right alongside of it was a 
growth only ankle high? 

The explanation is that the patch 
was started with these two rows two 
and three years ago. Last fall a 
larger extension was made by: sow- 
ing broadcast over them. The older 
plants had developed a_ deep-root 
system which kept them flourishing 
through the dry weather, so that the 


three 17-day growths should con- 
trast about like this: 
Panen 
ron tf | | 
rehivi iis 
1st year. 2nd year. ord year. 
If the entire patch had been in 


the third-year stage it would have 


(Continued on page 13.) 












LIDDELL 
Cotton Gins 


No other cotion gin outfit has so 
many superior features as the Liddell. 
All the latest labor saving appliances 
are incorporated. It has no superior 
in durability and economy. 
other can otfer. 





BOILERS 
workmanship aud material. 


It is eary to operate and has advantages no 

Write us today for full information. 

En ine and: Boiler Ss Experience o1'30 years jn building Engines 
9g S é r slide val:e. balanced vaive ard autt matic 

Our standard stationary Boilers and portable Eoler: on skics are of the best 


LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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any other gin because IT 
will bring YOU, the farmer, 


MAKES A 


other gin. j 
haul your cotton to a Lummus ginner. 
a longer staple, free from all trash and 
dirt, and a longer price for your bale. 


AIR BLAST GINS 


Bip, MAKE HIGHEST GRADE 


The Lummus Air Blast Gin will bring 
YOU, the ginner, more business than 


more money for your bale, because it 
turns out cotton which samples better and grades higher than any 
It will pay you well in the end to drive miles further to E 
The Lummus gin stands for Catalogue FREZ 
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LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO., 


COLUMBUS, CEORGIA 
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For information, write 
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GETTING READY FOR THE BOLL WEEVIL. 


1V.—Intelligent White Supervision of Farming Lands a Prime 
Necessity—The Boll Weevil Forces Better Farming Methods. 


the writer more frequently than 

any other is, ‘“‘How can I man- 
age my land profitably with ne- 
gro tenants, after the coming of the 
poll weevils?’”’ - The men who ask 
this question are usually non-resi- 
dent land-owners. Heretofore, there 
has been a large part of our farming 
lands owned by men living in town, 
having some other business and, 
therefore, giving little personal at- 
tention to the farming of their lands. 

The negro has been able to make 
cotton and pay the non-resident land- 
owner a good large interest on the 
market value of the land. This has 
made an easy living for some and a 
profitable investment for others. 

We make no attempt to solve this 
problem. In fact, we do not think 
it can be solved the way the land- 
owners want it solved. We know of 
no other crop which the negro can 
make that will enable him to con- 
tinue to pay good rentals to the 
owner. A change in the system of 
farming seems to us imperative. The 
small white farmer, or the land-own- 
er whose farming is done under con- 
stant or daily white supervision, can 
substitute other crops, which will, 
to a large measure, take the place 
of the decreased cotton acreage, 
which is certain to occur after the 
arrival of the weevils. But the man 
who owns land worked by negroes, 
without daily intelligent supervision, 
has a difficult problem on his hands. 
We confess we can not solve it. We 
see no hope for that sort of farming. 
We do not mean that cotton can not 
be made profitably after the coming 
of the boll weevils, nor that a sys- 
tem of farming, leaving out cotton 
entirely, could not be developed 
which would make a fair profit on 
the capital and brains invested; but 
we mean that farming to be profit- 
able to the land-owner must, after 
the arrival of the weevils, have daily 
and constant intelligent supervision 
and management. In other words, 
we know of only one crop the negro 
can make profitably for the land- 
owners and he can no longer make 
that crop without white supervision 
after the invasion of the weevils. 


Te ONE question which is asked 








COMES .A TIME 


When Coffee Shows What It Has 
Been Doing. 


“Of late years coffee has disagreed 
with me,’ writes a matron from 
Rome, N. Y. 

“Its lightest punishment being to 
make me ‘logy’ and dizzy, and it 
seemed to thicken up my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset 
My stomach completely, destroying 
My appetite and making me nervous 
and irritable, and sent me to my bed 
After one of these attacks, in whicl 
I nearly lost my life, I concluded tc 
quit the coffee and try Postum. 

“It went right to the spot! J 
found it not only a most palatable 
and refreshing beverage, but a food 
as well, 

“All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ 
and dizziness, the unsatisfactory con 
dition of my blood, my nervousness 
and irritability disappeared in short 
order and my sorely afflicted stomach 
began quickly to recover. I began to 
Tebuild and have steadily continued 
until now. Have a good appetite 
aud am rejoicing in sound healtb 
Which I owe to the use of Postum.”’ 
“ame given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. ‘“‘There’s 
& Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and fall of 
human interest. 





A large land-owner recently left 
my office in disgust because I could 
not tell him some crop he could 
have his negro tenants grow, after 
the coming of the boll weevils, while 
he gave his time and energies to 
some other business. It is unfortu- 
nate for individual land-owners that 
such a crop dues not exist, but, we 
repeat, cotton is the only crop the 
negro has learned to make profitable 
to the land-owner without white su- 
pervision. He may learn to make 
others, but as yet he has not done so, 
and I am not prophet enough to 
know whether he ever will, and if 
he does, what that crop will be. 

The first step, then, in getting 
ready for the boll weevil is to ar- 
range for intelligent farm manage- 
ment. As a general rule this means 
white management, or at least, rath- 
er close white supervision. But un- 
fortunately white supervision or 
management does not always mean 
intelligent management. 

In short, the coming of the boll 
weevil means better farming. It 
means better land, a better cropping 
system and better business and farm- 
ing methods. If these things could 
be brought about at once by some 
sort of magic, the boll weevils would 
truly be a blessing; but such im- 
provements, or such changes, require 
years to accomplish, hence the boll 
weevils cause suffering, loss and 
business depression. 

In every country there are many 
farmers who will not learn or change 
their methods until compelled to do 
so, and then there are others who 
ean not improve their farming meth- 
ods unless driven to it by the severe 
whip of necessity. To improve our 
soil fertility, to inaugurate a proper 
system of crop rotation and intelli- 
gent fertilization that will mean per- 
manent agricultural improvement, to 
learn to grow other crops and mar- 
ket them, and to learn to make co.- 
ton profitably in spite of the boll 
weevils will require several years 
and we have no reason for hoping 
that these changes will be made in 
advance of the necessity resulting 
from the actual presence of the boll 
weevils. But the knowledge obtain- 
ed through the experience of those 
sections already invaded is becoming 
valuable to those sections now being 
attacked. If we will not make the 
changes necessary before the boll 
weevils come, the next best thing is 
to know what is necessary to do af- 
ter they do come. 

The next step, after white super- 
vision, in getting ready for the boll 
weevils is to make more fertile soils. 
This is a difficult task for any people, 
and yet to improve the average lands 
xf the South 25, 50 or even 100 per 
eent in their productive capacity is 
not a difficult task for any intelligent 
man, nor one which need take more 
than four or five years to accomplish. 

Next week we shall discuss the 
soil as a factor in meeting boll wee- 
vil conditions. 





WHEN TO PLANT COWPEAS. 


Latest Date for Seed and for Hay— 
Sow Cowpeas in Corn Fields— 
Killing Weevils in Cowpea Seed. 
Messrs. Editors: Throughout much 

of the South May has been such a 

dry month as to permit very thor- 

ough cleaning and cultivation of cot- 
ton and to afford ideal conditions 
for harvesting oats. As partial off- 
sets to these advantages, the recent 
dry weather has retarded the sow- 
ing of cowpeas, for in many cases 
the land where small grains grew 
has been too hard to be plowed. 

Nven though this condition should 

continue for several weeks lounger, it 

should sot be allowed to reduce the 
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“THE N. A. C. 


A top dressing of NIT<ATE AGEN IFS “O., Genuine Chi ean, NITRATE 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK ALTER THE GROWTH 
OF YOUR COTTON AND CORN CROPS 

: mean crop insur:nce for you—asi: bas for others, To-+cure 

quickest results and gr atest gains "seth~ fert.'izert atis quickly available 


NITRATE OF SODA” WILL DO THE WORK. 


—the more timely the top dressing, the larger the yield. 
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N. A. C. NITRATE OF SODA—a remarkable result producer 


_ The application per acre of 100 to 200lbs of N A. C. NITRATE 
imum avail ble nitrogen) wi | work wond. rs—it hastens the mavurity of al crops, is 
as ailable to ‘he plant im »ediately after application, and necu not be plow ed under, 


N. A.C. NIFRATE is of particular value as a fertilizer for Cotton and 
Corn—whken used on cot on crops. it wil ripen and open the bolls 
three weeks sooner than usual and harden the 
young weevils are old enough to bore through and destroy the crop. 
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olls before the 
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on request. 
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New Orleans, La 


42 Bay St., East, 
Savannah, Ga. 








Al’ the prize wivners inthe Alabama P aes Growing Contest 
Thousanus of up-t -date farms the whole land over are using 
N A.C Don’t delay anctber day, but send in 
atry-out order and see whatit willdo for you 


If no dealer in your vicin ty handles N. A.C. NITRATE 
OF SODA, write us for price on any quantity. Literature 
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acreage originally intended for peas. 

This raises the question of tie 
best dates for sowing cowpeas. It 
is the general experience that the 
yield of seed is not materially re- 
duced by planting the early and 
medium varieties as late as the lat- 
ter part of June in the central part 
of the Cotton Belt. One of the most 
satisfactory yields of seed ever ob- 
tained by the writer was from cow- 
peas sown in drills as late as June 
28th, and afterwards cultivated. But 
I should prefer sowing cowpeas at 
an earlier date, even for seed. I have 
seen fair yields of seed produced 
from plantings made as late as July 
20th, and even later planting is 
sometimes practiced, though at a de- 
cided reduction in yield of seed, and 
with the result of so dwarfing the 
plants as to lose a large part of the 
fertility which would have been add- 
ed to the soil if planting had been 
done earlier. 

For the production of hay, the 
earlier sowings, within certain lim- 
its, usually afford the larger yields, 
and generally July 1st may be con- 
sidered a very late date for sowing 
cowpeas intended chiefly for forage 
or for soil improvement. 

All that has been said above is 
intended especially for cowpeas sown 
alone. When planted in the corn- 
field the date is largely determined 
by the time when corn is ready to 
receive that particular cultivation 
considered best or more convenient 
for the covering of the cowpea seed. 
The limits of this article do not per- 
mit a discussion of the best time and 
manner of planting cowpeas in corn. 
Indeed in most cases that is already 
settled, since those farmers who pre- 
fer to let the last one or two culti- 
vations of the corn serve also the 
purpose of cultivating the cowpeas, 
will have planted the latter crops 
before this article is printed. I be- 
lieve in the liberal use of cowpea 
seed in the cornfield, whether this 
be done by broadcast sowing at the 
time of laying-by the corn or by 
drilling at any earlier period more 
than one row of the legume to each 
corn row. 


In case weevils attack the cowpea 
seed, while still stored, their injuries 
may be immediately terminated by 
pouring a few spoonsful of carbon 
bisulphide into a sardine or other 
can placed in the top of the barrel 
or box of seed. Then the whole 
should be covered with a cloth to 
impound the fumes formed by the 
evaporating liquid. This chemica! 
must usually be ordered from some 
large drug company, if a 50-pound 
can has not already been purchased 
from the New York manufacturer 

J. F..DUGGAR 
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U S. Patent 570813 


For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Be 
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SOUTH CAROLINIANS 


Take your pick and pick now. 
You want one of the two great Semi- 
Weekly papers of South Caroliva. 
The Columbia State or 
The News & Courier, and 
The Progressive Farmer 
both for only $2.15. Regular price 


$3. Send your orde: direct to 
Circulation Department 
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SOW PEAS IN EVERY CORN FIELD 


Messrs. Editors: The time to sow 
peas will soon be here and I am sure 
that you can do the farmers a great 
favor by calling their attention to a 
few facts about this profitable crop. 
Most farmers believe in a vague 
sort of way that peas sown after 
small grain and in corn at laying-by 
time will improve the soil. 

“Now, if they only knew that peas 
form the basis of fertility on all 
first-class Southern farms, and that 
one bushel of peas sown on an acre 
of corn at laying-by time will return 
more profit than one bag of high- 
zrade fertilizer used any where else, 
there would be less sick and sorry 
farming. 

An old and suecessful farmer near 
me has demonstrated the above value 
of peas, and advises that if farmers 
will sow more peas they will need 
less commercial fertilizer, while their 
lands will become more productive 
an‘l easier to cultivate. 

I am glad that you pen people 
have the nerve to keep pounding 
away at these vital questions, for 
you bring more and more farmers 
into line. 

W. L. 

Temple, Ga. 


KENNEDY. 





A City Farmer's Good Work. 


Messrs. PEditors:—I am _ turning 
under 14 acres of crimson clover for 
corn this year. I have been sowing 
crimson clover on the same land for 
seven years and putting the same 
land in corn each year, and have in- 
creased my corn yield each year from 
12 and 15 bushels to 70 bushels. 

J. M. TEP merieg 

High Poiat, N. Cc 
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EEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


The use of good farming tools 
is becoming more and more a 
settled habit with American farmers. 

The Keen Kutter trademark is 
known everywhere. It shows on the 
stableman’s fork—on the laborer’s 
shovel—and on the hoe, axe, scythe, 
garden fork, manure hook, potato 
hook, bush hook, ditch tool, or corn 
knife that the farmer takes with 
him to the field. 

If you, Mr. Farmer, need hand 
farming tools—look for this mark. 
There is more hard wear and gen- 
uine satisfaction in a Keen Kutter 

tool than in one of any other make. 


“‘The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgoften’’ 


Trademark Registered 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


~—E. C. SIMMONS 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 





Lasts 
season. Can’tspill or 
tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 

‘fiGuaranteed = effect- 
ive. Of all dealers or 

sent prepaid for 20c. 
HAROLD SOMERS 

iy 1590 De Kalb Ave 

JY Brooklyn, N.Y. 















\ @ cent deposit, prepay the fre 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

: IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 

{ \ v tonheard of prices and marvelous offers 

( f on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 


ACTORY PRICES toicacs 


a pair of tires from any price 

fm until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder /ul proposition op rat 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


NFRIDER AGENTS =s773"=; 


money exhibiting and! selling > 
We Seli cheape: thar an; othe: 
TIRES, Coaster Brake -ee 
ey lamps irs and ai! sundries s¢ Aalf “swab price: 
Go Not Walt; write foday for our sfecta: afer 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-293 CHICAGS 


Another Chanee 


When we first offered the 
Meat and Food Chopper 


it proved so popular and we hadso many 
nice letters from our friends who earned 
them we have decided to put the splen- 
did offer again— 


Ae WE SHIPo-APPROVAL 
} i without freigh? 






















FOUR CUTTERS OD 


sytoturn. Easytoopenandclean. Feeds all 
the food through the cutters. There is no waste. 

Chops one pound raw or cooked meat per minute; 

fish, vegetables, fruits, nuts, spices, coffee, cocoa- 

nut, horseradish, codfish, etc. Has steel cutters— 
coarse, medium, fine and nut butter cutters. 

We will send one of these choppers 
free, Express Charges Prepaid, to any 
of our readers sending us two—only 
two—new yearly subscribers for the 
Progressive Farmer. _ Your nenewal 
won’t count but get us two new sub- 
scribers—send us $2.00 covering them, 
and we will immediately send you one 
of these excellent Choppers, free, ex- 

ress charges all paid, or send us $1.00 
or one new subscriber and .65 cents 
extra and we will send you one, or if 
you prefer we will sell you one, sending 
same by Express prepaid for $1.15. 
You need a food chopper—you can’t 
make $1.15 any easier than asking two 
of your neighbors to give you their sub- 
scription to the Progressive Farmer. 
We trust to have you order in a few 
days. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 2: STARKVILLE, MISS. 


St. Louls and New York 





$154 Puts 2 Coats of 
Spotless Paint 








| 
On This Large House! 








{Size House 25 by 40 feet, 20 ft. eaves. 


Save 50c to 75e per Gallon. 


There is no reason wby you sbould pay 
more than $1.22 per gallon. That’s the price 
we ask for Spotless Paint, and guarantee it 
for FIVE YEARS! 

* Spotless Paint will not flake, blister, nor 
erack off. It’s weatherproof. Money can’t 
buy better. 

A boy or farm-hand can apply it. It’s ready 
mixed. It’s more costly to have builuings 
decaying from lack of paint than it is to hu 
Spotless! 


There’s Spotless Paint for all purposes. 
houses, barns, and floors. Write for FRtE 
COLOR CARD AND PRICE LIST, telling 
what to order and how much. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY. 


78 Shockhoe{Square, |Richmond,\Va. 














“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER ROUSE" 
Sere See Se 
BEES 50W TO MAKE THEM Pay. 


The pleasures, the work and the profits 
of bee keeping are fully covered in ‘‘Gleanings in Bee 
Culture.’ 6 months trial subscription 25 cents. Write 
for book on Bees and free catalog—both free 


The A. I. Root Company, Box 20, Medina, Ohio 


North State Life Insurance (o., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the 
now represented. 


Fi like hungry wolves 
sh Bite and meep you wasy 
ulling them out whenever yo se 0 

Wonderful Fish-Luring Bait. 

2c.a box. Write for free booklet and our 
special offer of one box to help introduce it 
Walton Supply Co., Dept 23 St. Louis, Mr 








Company is art 








Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville. N. C. 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send your 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 











(Neale Pub. Co.) 


FILL this cup to one made up 
[ Of loveliness alone; 
A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon; 
To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 
’Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burdened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers, 
And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 


A HEALTH. 


This is No. 3 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Progressive 
Farmer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s excellent new book, “A 
Only one,poem.by each of twelve authorslis printed in the series. 


Study in Southern Poetry,” 


The image of themselves by turns— 
The idol of past years. 


Of her bright face, one glance wil] 
trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain; 
But memory such as mine of her 

So very much endears, 
When death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon,— 
Her health! and would on 

there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 


—Edward Coate Pinckney, 


earth 








y THE SOURCES OF 


—A “Wife 


7HNIME was, long ago, when the 
ih preparation of food for the ta- 

ble was esteemed an art, and 
civilization touched the high-water 
mark; then came a period when men 
ate great pieces of 
beef or other meat 
that had _ been 
half-roasted, half- 
burned before a 
huge roaring fire 
and the tide of 
civilization ran 
low. To-day we 
have again reach- 
ed a point when 

MRS. F. L. STEVENS. to pro gressive 
minds, at least, cooking is esteemed 
not only as an art, but as a science 
as well. This is really as it should 
be. 

From the cook’s point of view, the 
ideal heat must be under instant and 
absolute control. It should also be 
concentrated at the point where it is 
immediately needed, and it should be 
movable from point to point. It is 
needless to remark that with the old- 
fashioned, cheap, poorly built cook- 
ing stoves, such as are found in 
many present-day kitehens, none of 
these required conditions are pres- 
ent. 

The farm housewife has at her dis- 
posal to-day three kinds of cooking 
heat—that of the ordinary cook 
stove or range, the kerosene stove 
and the fireless cooker. Her city 
sister may employ gas and electricity 
for cooking purposes in addition to 
those above-mentioned. 


Don’t Pay Agents Unreasonable 
Prices. 





sh 


Ra 
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While one may accomplish some 
results in the cooking line with a 
cheap stove and cheap utensils, to do 
“sure-enough”’ cooking a complete 
cooking outfit is necessary. In the 
country the first need is the good 
range. A _ good, first-class kitchen 
range is within the financial possibil- 
ity of the family of very limited 
smeans if the buyer gives the subject 
sufficient investigation. To the house- 
keeper who depends for an article of 
this kind upon the smooth-tongued 
agent who plies his trade through- 
out our country neighborhoods, who 
by cajolery and flattery hoodwinks 





Vours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. 0. 


the man or his wife, or both, into 


COOKING HEAT. 


The Ordinary Stove, the Kerosene Stove, the Fireless Cooker 
L ife-Saver.”’ 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


buying his wares at exorbitant, un- 
thinkable prices, the idea of an up- 
to-date range is out of the question 
if the family is one of average in- 
come. I know of a certain county 
where a group of ‘“range’’ agents 
plied their trade, averaging the sale 
of twenty ranges a month, the num- 
ber required to “hold their jobs,” at 
the exorbitant price of $76, payable 
in two $38 payments; ranges which 
could easily be duplicated in any 
large wholesale house for $35 to $40. 

I have in mind a kitchen that is 
equipped with a first-class, modern, 
complete four-hole range with water- 
tank adjustment which cost, inciud- 
ing freight from a distant Northern 
city, the sum of $26. I can appre 
ciate only one condition under which 
buying articles, such as sewing ma- 
chines, ranges, books, pictures and 
the like from the agent is justifiable 
and which should be encouraged by 
the housewife. That is when the man 
of affairs is one of those rare, ‘‘tight- 
fisted’? beings that we hear of, but 
seldom see. It is rather a diversion 
under such circumstance to see this 
well-meaning but misguided man 
hoodwinked out of his closely guard- 
ed cash, 


The Kerosene Stove and the Fireless 
Cooker. 


The kerosene stove, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $15, justifies 
its existence every day during the 
summer months. With the aid of 4 
steam cooker, the “boiled dinner” is 
easy of accomplishment. This steam 
cooker and kerosene stove is also in- 
valuable in the home eanning of 
fruits and vegetables. 

But it is the fireless cooker and 
its manifold uses that I wish par 
ticularly to emphasize in this num- 
ber. The underlying principle of the 
fireless cooking box is simply that of 
conserving heat; such an arrange 
ment as will contribute to the retel 
tion of heat for the longest possible 
time. This conservation of heat may 
be accomplished by lining a box, jar 
pail with any material that is a nom 
conductor of heat. Newspapers, 8a¥ 
dust, cottonseed hulls, chopped hay, 
or asbestos paper,—any of these ma 
terials are valuable as non-CcoD- 
ductors. Chopped hay was one of the 
first materials used for packing this 
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freless box, hence the name by which 
we first knew the device, ‘‘hay-box.’ 
It is encouraging to note in the 


effort we are making for conserving 


effort in housework that a great 
number of housewives are using this 
convenience, many of which are 
home-made. One Mississippi house- 
wife writes: ‘I have made a fireless 
cooker from materials I had at home 
without one cent of expense, unless 
you call robbing the cow of about a 
palf-bushel of hulls expense. It boils 
perfectly, and I also find it useful in 
canning.” 

The Fireless Cooker in the Sick- 

Room. 


For the sick room the fireless cook- 
eris invaluable. Hot things may be 
kept hot and cold things cold for 
many hours. In summer it will keep 
water hot when needed for babies or 
sick ones for a considerable length of 
time. Food for the bottle-fed baby 
may be quickly brought to the re- 
quired temperature at night by keep- 
ing water hot in the cooker. The nip- 
ples should be removed from the bot- 
tles which are corked with cotton 
and set in a jar or pail of cold water 
and placed in one compartment of 
the cooker. A jar or pail of hot wa- 
ter placed in another compartment 
will remain hot enough to warm the 
milk for the baby during the night. 
By insuring a cold temperature to 
the milk until ready to use, much of 
the danger of feeding slightly soured 
milk is overcome, an oversight which 
has been responsible for more than 
one attack of bowel complaint. 

On a day’s outing the fireless cook- 
er is indispensable in the capacity of 
either a refrigerator or a fireless. In 
the keeping of food hot for a delay- 
ed member of the family, the fireless 
cooker has proved its usefulness. One 
of our interested men readers not 
long ago designated the fireless cook- 
er as a great ‘“‘wife life-saver,’’ and 
that is what it is really proving it- 
self to be in conserving time, energy 
strength, and producing in many 
foods a more palatable, nutritious ar- 
ticle of diet. 





A CHEERY LETTER FROM A 
BRIGHT HOUSEKEEPER. 


[The following is such a good, 
cheerful, suggestive personal letter 
that I am sure many of our readers 
Will find it helpful_—NMrs. S.] 


I took all the suggestions you of- 
fered in several issues past concern- 
ing house cleaning and renewing 
the household linens. 

Winter undershirts which were 
too worn to be of future use were 
cut into bath rags. Each shirt will 
Make two good rags. Linen skirts 
and other good articles which have 
gotten too short and are out of style 
were made into knickerbockers for 
Wy little boy. I shall dye them dark 
blue later on. 

I got hair brushes of ebony with 
bristles set in aluminum, which are 
very easily cleaned; also got new 
combs and hand mirrors. These ar- 
ticles should not be overlooked in 
the spring house renewing. A nice 
bust of Lincoln, costing only about 
Tbe, added much to the looks of 
My small but well furnished book- 
ase. I got pictures about 10x14 
inches of favorite poets at 3c. each, 
in black and white, and it will cost 
Very little to passepartout them. 
These will add much to neglected 
Space. Fresh cheesecloth curtains 
took the places of worn scrim ones. 
od borders were made and I got 
ses at $1 per dozen for these. 

A nice pad for ironing embroider- 
vv Oh was made by sewing several 

ttoms of old fleecelined under- 
shirts together. 

tag have spoken of factory-made 
hd caps. My baby has a number 
; a but not a factory-made one. 
<9 One of battenburg braid by 

em. The braid could simply 
basted on a paper pattern which 





fits the baby, and brier-stitched to- 
gether, if the mother hasn’t time to 
use the rings and do the fancy stitch- 
es. Narrow satin ribbon could be 
used in this manner, too. A plain 
white lawn cap with a _ turn-back 
Dutch effect of Val. insertion and 
edge makes a nice cap and can be 
done on machine. I have embroid- 
ered some nice ones, too. Perhaps 
you will be able to help some one 
else with these things which have 
helped me. 
MRS. MARY McREYNOLDS. 
Sturgis, Miss. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 

















1454—Boys’ Russian Trousers.— 
Cut in sizes 3 to 16 years. For 8 
years it requires % yard of 54-inch 
material. Price, 10 cents. 

4601—Infant’s Cap and One-Piece 
Sack.—Cut in one size. It requires 
54 yard, 20 inches wide, for the cap; 
5& yard, 27 inches wide or wider, for 
the sack. Price, 10 cents. 

4607—Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Dress.—Cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 


years. For 16 years it requires 8% 
yards, 24 inches wide. Price, 10 
cents. 


Address all orders to Pattern De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 





A BETTER PLAN THAN ALL LARD 


Recently a writer, comparing pres- 
ent-day culinary methods with past 
practices, gave his experience in this 
wise: ‘‘Mother was the old-fashioned 
fryer, and you know those fryers al- 
ways served soggy food.’ Not only 
are our household methods of pre- 
paring food becoming conformed to 
the ways of science, but food manu- 
facturers are developing new prod- 
ucts with a view to more hygienic 
living. Experts in cookery find that 
they get excellent and healthful re- 
sults from the use of the vegetable 
oils in place of the animal fats form- 
erly so exclusively used. A combina- 
tion of the two where the lard is a 
home product gives a wholesome food 
preparation. 

Frying in the strict sense is not 
frying but‘ sauteing.’” Frying in 
its correct sense is cooking by im- 
mersion in deep fat at approximately 
350 degrees Fahrenheit for uncooked 
foods and 380 degrees Fahrenheit for 
cooked foods. A combination of two- 
thirds lard and one-third ‘“Snow- 
drift” forms an admirable frying mix 
ture. 





Baked Chicken and Potatoes. 


Split the young chieken down the 
back after singeing and -trussing; 
wipe with a damp cloth, then lay 
skin side up in the baking pan; rub 
with melted butter and dust with 
salt, pepper and flour and put in hot 
oven for from 20 to 30 minutes, add- 
ing a little hot water to baste if 
necessary. The cups are made of 
seasoned, hot mashed potato, formed 
into small cups, each holding a cube 
of butter.—The Housekeeper. 


SYSTEMATIZED HOUSEKEEPING 
MEANS EASIER WORK. 


We all like to know of the easiest 
way of getting our work done, so I 
am going to tell you my plans dur- 
ing the long hot days of summer. 

My vegetables are gathered in the 
late afternoon; beans and cabbage 
are prepared, put in cold water and 
set in a cool place. A bit of ham- 
bone or bacon, well washed is put 
in an agate boiler and set on the 
stove. Then I take the yeast cake 
that was put to soak and set in the 
sun for an hour and my dough for 
loaf bread is made and set to rise. 
The chicken is “dry picked,’ salted 
just a little and put in a cool place. 
At 6 o’clock next morning, when the 
hominy pot is boiling so is the other 
pot, and the beans are put in it, add- 
ing salt and a pinch of soda; cab- 
bage is put on much later, as it 
cooks quickly. 

Breakfast is soon over and then 
all the other vegetables are put on 
to cook; the loaf bread baked, fresh 
fruit gathered and prepared in some 
way for dinner, and churning is 
done. While the stove is beginning 
to cool is a good time to bake cake. 
I leave the vegetables on the stove 
and at noon they are about half cold 
and nicely seasoned. If necessary, it 
is very easy to heat the stove then 
and add something for ‘‘the oft-time 
guest’? who drops in. 

By 9 o’clock and often earlier, my 
ceoking is done for the day and 
most of it with my own hands. The 
morning is still sweet and fresh and 
there is a long quiet day for just 
any kind of work. Ours is ‘‘the 
simple life’? and no doctors’ bills to 
pay. MARGARET. 

Laurens, S. C. 





A HOME-MADE HAMMOCK. 


Have you ever tried making a 
hammock for the porch? Get some 
small size rope, about three yards of 
bed-ticking, rings and hooks and a 
few hickory nuts. 

Cut a piece of the ticking 23 yards 
long. At each end turn up a 2-inch 
hem. Seven inches from one end put 
on a casing 3 inches wide. In this 
run a small stick or sapling from the 
woods. Something like the walking 
sticks men cut when out in the 
woods. Sew up the ends of casings. 
Now slip five hickory nuts into the 
hems and sew up the ends of hems. 
Take the small rope, not larger than 
a pencil; tie a knot in the end, make 
a slip-knot over a*hickory nut right 
at the end of the hammock. Meas- 
ure a yard, slip-knot another nut, al- 
ways passing the rope through a big 
ring between each knot. Fasten as 
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Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Doesn’t rot, rust, crack or 


break. Get it for your roofs. 
The Kant-leak Kleet prevents nail- 

leaks. Write for Good Roof Guide 

Book and samples. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


RIFE. 


New York Chicago 








. . 
Water in Quantity 
all over your farm-house, 
field, or barn—pumped 
without cost or trouble 
for you by an automatic 
Rife Ram. 

Costs little to install— 
nothing to operate. HKaises 
water 30 feet for every foot 
of fall. Well supply pnen- 
matic tanks against 100-Ib. 
pressure. -umps auto- 
matically day and night, 
winter and summer. Fully 
guaranteed. 

If there isastream, pond 
or spring Within a mile, 
write for plans, book and 
trial offer, FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2 a Triniy Building, New York 


RAMS 


Pump water 
automatically 
day andnight 














KUR WOMEN ONLY. 

Companionship is as necessary as 
food. We require a broader circle 
of friends than is possible in our 
ordinary life and this broader com- 
panionship is found by hundreds of 
thousands of American women 
through the women’s publications of 
the country. 

These magazines have so many 
different departments that one or 
more always appeal to and visits with 
you on just the subject that you have 
been wanting to talk over with some- 
one. 

The Housewife is in every way a 
good, clean, helpful woman’s maga- 
zine. You will enjoy reading it 
every month and we want you to 
have it without one cent of cost to 
you. 

One of your neighbors should sub- 
scribe for The Progressive Farmer, 
and we want you to secure her sub- 
scription for us—not a renewal order 
but a new one. 

If you will secure one new yearly 
subscriber to The Progressive Farm- 
er for us, sending us one dollar, the 
payment to you for same, we will not 
only pay for and have the House- 
wife sent to you for a full year, but 
in addition we will send you a fine 
sterling silver thimble, retail price 
50 cents. 

Mail your order to the Premium 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Raleigh, N. C., or Starkville, Miss. 





you begun, arrange the other end the 
same way and your hammock is 
ready to hang on big hooks; these 
are five cents each. 
MRS. JAMES H. HENLEY. 
Sanford, N. C. 





Wouldn’t You Jump? 


John Barker, the town marshal of 
Harrisonville, Kan., avers that he 
overheard the following conversa- 
tion between two little girls who are 
not yet old enough to go to school: 
“What makes a horse act naughty 
when he sees an auto?” one asked. 
“It’s this way,’ replied the other. 
“Horses is used to seein’ other horses 
pullin’ rigs, and they don’t know 
what to think of ’em goin’ along 
without a horse. I guess if you was 
to see a pair of pants walkin’ down 
the street without a man in ’em, 
you’d be scared, too.”’—New York 
Tribune. 











To the Point. 

“In time of trial,’’ said the preach- 
er, “what brings us the greatest 
comfort?”’ 

“An acquittal!’’ responded a low- 


brow, who should never have been ~ 


admitted the usher.—Toledo 


Blade. 


by 





THE HOME WATER SUPPLY. 


A valuable little book is “Home 
Waterworks” by Carleton J. Lynde, 
published by Sturgis & Walton Co., 
New York. The author treats first 
of the value of water in the home, 
then describes the kitchen equipment 
necessary, devotes a chapter to wells, 
another to springs, brooks, etc., and 
proceeds to the matter of pumps and 
pumping devices. The hydraulic ram, 
the windmill and other methods of 
supplying water are discussed in de- 
tail, and there are estimates of the 
cost of plumbing, equipment, etc. We 
can furnish the book for 84 cents, 
postpaid, and we would be glad if 
many readers would get it and profit 
by it. As Dr. James W. Robertson 
says in the introduction: ‘‘An abun- 
dant supply of pure water in the 
home is one of the means within 
reach for bringing it nearer heaven.” 





When you bake a small thing, have 
the oven hot, 

But for baking big things cool it 
off a lot. 





He kept his mind at full stretch 
like a bow, and never gave in to old 
age by growing slack.—Cicero. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any ioss sustained by any sub- 

scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we wiil 
make good tothe subscriber as we have justindicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliabilitv of all advertising it carries’ 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1 00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subsvribers, one new subscriber and oue old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 








Editorial Gleanings. 


Y E SHOULD like to see our farmers plan 
W old-fashioned Fourth of July rallies wher- 
ever the state of their work will permit. 
The writer is the son of a Confederate volunteer, 
and we yield to none in loyalty to the South and 
to her institutions, but it does seem to us some- 
times that some of us are in grave danger of over- 
emphasizing ovfr sectional loyalty and under-em- 
phasizing our National loyalty. When a commun- 
ity has celebrations on Lee’s birthday, Confederate 
Memorial Day, and again on Jefferson Davis’s 
birthday, and then neglects the Fourth of July 
with all its opportunities for inspiring the young 
with sentiments of pride and loyalty for the great 
Republic our fathers helped to found and the 
principles on which it ‘was built—well, such a 
town, city, or section is in grave danger of hav- 
ing a one-sided development. 
& 

We can not but wonder sometimes at the al- 
most sublime disregard of practical things shown 
in the selection of speakers at college and high 
school commencements, and at the splendid un- 
concern displayed by so many of these speakers 
tor the little matter of the life work of the young 
people to whom they speak. One of the finest ex- 
amples of this tendency we have yet noticed was 
to be found this year at the commencement of a 
young ladies’ college, where the speaker of the 
occasion—a politician of almost faded reputation 
from a distant State—did his part in preparing 
the graduates—going out to take up their work 
as teachers, housekeepers and home-makers—for 
the highest usefulness in the world by solemnly 
warning them of the disastrous things that would 
surely follow in the wake of the initiative and 
Could the little grovelling realities 
of life possibly have been treated with more be- 
coming scorn? 


referendum! 


It is sheer folly to start a co-operative cream- 
ery on the representations of slick-tongued manu- 
facturers’ agents. If you are interested in start- 
ing a creamery, by al! means take up the matter 
first with your State Department of Agriculture, 
or the Dairy Division of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. Both Virginia and Geor- 
gia have had sad experience enough to demon- 
strate the wisdom of this idea to any community 
that would be warned by their example. 

& 

A wide-awake farmer might well afford to pay 
$50 a year for the privilege of getting the ““Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins’ issued by the United States De- 


partinent of Agriculture Yet since thar arg ah 


solutely free, many farmers fail even to send 
postal ecards for those they most need. Three 
new bulletins are just out—No. 433 on “‘Cabbage’”’ 
No. 436 on ‘“‘Winter Oats in the South,” and No. 
438 on “Hog Houses’’—which, like all the others, 
Write to your Congress- 
man or Senator for them, or to “The Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.”’ 
ers would do as we advise and keep a quarter’s 
worth of postals always on hand instead of having 
to buy one or two at a time, they would not miss 
so many opportunities of this kind. 
& 

We have said so often that a farm without 
a supply of fruit scarcely deserves the name of 
farm that some of our readers may be tired of 
hearing it, but we can’t help hoping that other of 
them have concluded that it is true and have 
gone about planting orchards, vineyards and berry 
patches. We are sure that no one who does this, 
and who then gives the trees or plants the proper 
care, will ever regret it; and we might say right 
here, that now is a good time to begin preparing 
a place for these essentials of the ideal country 
home so as to be ready when planting time comes. 
Most of them can be planted in our climate any 
time from November to March. 

J 

The Iowa Legislature has made the use of the 
road-drag compulsory. A special tax is levied 
for the purpose and the money from it can be 
used for no other purpose. Macadam roads are 
the things to hope for and to work for, but if a 
neighborhood is not able to build such roads, 
there is no use concluding that mud-holes and 
ruts are a necessity. Put the drag to work. It 
will help wonderfully, and the time will come soon 
when the road money will be used to pay for work 
worth while instead of for mere piddling. 

& 

Said a farmer in our office the other day: 
“There are plenty of men who have money in the 
banks drawing 4 to 6 per cent interest who could 
be making 25 to 100 per cent by investing it in 
tile drainage.’”’? The same thing is as true of 
many kinds of farm machinery as of tile drainage. 


are free for the asking. 


If all our farm- 





A Suggestion to Secretary Wilson 


N THE NATION-WIDE movement for rural re- 
generation and development, the weakest 
point has been with regard to the farm home. 

The farmer’s wife has been the neglected factor 
in the problem. It is time for us to realize this 
and start about the reforms that must come before 
the best results can be obtained. 

The Progressive Farmer makes bold to suggest 
to the distinguished Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that it would be entire- 
ly fitting for the reform to begin in his depart- 
ment. There are already a-number of Farmers’ 
Bulletins of interest to the women on the farm, 
but these are merely incidental and only a side 
The time has come when there should be 
“Bulletins for Farmers’ Wives,’ and 
we believe there should also be a division of the 
Department of Agriculture to be known as the 
“Farm Home Division,’’ or something of this kind 
Perhaps it would be best to put a woman in charge 
of it. In any case, the work ought to be done, 
and we appeal to the farm press of the United 
States to get behind this movement and’ push it 
to success. 

Meanwhile, 


issue. 


a series of 


let us also urge that every State 
Department of Agriculture in the South should 
establish institutes for the farm women in con- 
nection with the Farmers’ Institutes, as has been 
so successfully dove in North Carolina. 

We shall never solve the rural life problem un 
til more attention is given to the woman factor 
in it. Let the United States Departnient of Agri- 
culture lead the way in token of its acceptance of 
a broader view, and let all our State Departmentg 
of Agriculture set themselves to do their part. 
The farm woman has been weglected for too iv 
excuachlr long a time 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Give Us a New Kind of Text-Books. 
COMMISSION to select text-books for uge in 
the public schools of North Carolina hag 

and South Caroling 

to select text-books for 

This fact lends pertinence 

to some observations concerning the kind of text- 


just been appointed, 


is also getting ready 


some years to come. 


books that ought to be used not only in the Caro- 
linas, but in all the other 
gressive Farmer territory. 


States in our Pro- 


To put it in a sentence, the need is for 


text- 

books more directly related to the life of the 
people. 

We need spelling-books in which the farm boy 


will early become acquainted with such words as 
“nitrogen,”’ 
such common, 


potash,” “‘proetein,’’ etc., as well ag 


every-day words as “‘clevis,” “sin- 


gle-tree,” ‘‘mattock,’’ and other ordinary farm 
terms which have hardly had a place at all in the 
spelling-books used by all the millions and mil- 
lions of farm children heretofore. 

Nor are the spelling-book makers at all 
in their attitude of indifference or 


the farm 


alone 
contempt of 
child’s needs. The arithmetics have 
taught all about banking and exchange and Eng- 
lish money and latitude and longitude and the 
metric system of weights and measures, and have 
told almost nothing about how to compound a fer- 
tilizer formula from certain quantities of phos- 
phoric acid and and cottonseed meal or 
how to make a balanced ration for cattle from dif- 
ferent combinations of feeds. 

The geographies, too, have too often laid em- 
phasis on naming capitals and bounding countries 
While neglecting 


kainit 


to teach the principal products 
of these countries and their commercial import- 
ance. 

The histories have laid undue emphasis upon 
wars and battles (and some of them have given us 
some very one-sided war history at that) and hav 
under-emphasized the great educational and in- 
dustrial achievements of the people. 

There is special need of a great advance in the 
matter of teaching health in the public 
Until now have 
taught the number of bones in the body and the 
names of these bones, and 
kinds of muscles and arteries 


schools. 
we have had physiologies that 
about the different 
and veins, but have 
given little or no practical instruction about how 
to conserve health and 
fever .and 


how to combat typhoid 


malaria and tuberculosis and _ hook- 


worm disease and other maladies that have slain 
thousands and even millions of people who might 
with proper instruction be alive to-day. 

Let us have a new 


kind of text-books, text 


books that are related to actual life and that 


“train for the mastery of environment,” in the 


fine phrase of Governor Mann, of Virginia. 
The need is not for less of culture than here: 
tofore, but for the achievement of culture through 
teaching the practical and useful rather than the 
useless and non-practical things. In the end the 
people rule in all these matters, and if they don’t 
get the kind of text-books they need, they should 
have a reckoning with those responsible for any 


perpetuation of present policies. 





Be Fair, Bro her Green. 


4 HE CAROLINA Union Farmer takes excep- 
tion to our recent article “Larger Yields the 
Farmer’s Greatest Problem,” but says in ef 

fect that if we had said, ‘ Se yields on fewer 

acres is the greatest problem,” it would not have 
been so bad. Now, if the editor of the C Carolina 

Union Farmer read the article 

out finding out that we were urging 

thing—larger yields to the 
creased acreage,—we can only ask him to read if 
again,—a, little more carefully. About his at- 
tempt to make it appear that The Progressive 

Farmer is not in full sympathy with the Farmers’ 

Union, we need say little except that it isn’t Wor 

thy of Brother Green. Our readers know better 

end he ought to. The Vrogressive Farmer he 


in question with- 
exactly that 


acre, and not an l- 


gan 
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the organization of the Farmers’ 


to advocal’ 
Union in North Carolina before he was a member. 
The progressive Farmer editors belong to the 


farmer's’ Union, and believe in its principles, and 


we think, too, that our loyal Union leaders know 
that The Progressive Farmer has never yet sought 
to win the favor of any class by neglecting to 
fght for what we believe to be the farmers’ in- 
terests. 

Equally unfounded is Mr. Green’s talk about 


our confining our work to the “‘producing side.” 
We have not done this, and we do not expect to. 
Believing as we do that more scientific marketing 
is one of th farmer’s greatest problems, we ex- 
pect to do our very best to help our readers in 
the solution of that problem, just as we constant- 
ly try to help them in any other way we Can. 
We are going to try, however, not to lose our 
sense of proportion; for it is a tremendously big 
problem this problem of profitable marketing— 
and one to which every one of us needs to give 
his best thought. 
one bit of good, nor will any attempt to misrepre- 


Heated discussion will not do 


gent the position or to impugn the motives of 
those who do not happen exactly to agree with 
any particular individual’s views. 





Organizing Hog Clubs and Poultry Clubs. 


ment like organization and co-operation. 
The good that the Farmers’ Union has ac- 
complished by bringing the farmers into touch 
with one another, developing inspiration, emula- 
tion, and leadership, can not be over-estimated. 
The Boys’ Corn Clubs have accomplished incalcu- 
lable good, not that they have discovered any new 
agricultural knowledge, but because they have 
stimulated interest in searching for and applying 
the agricultural knowledge that already existed. 
Because we welcome every movement that 
looks to giving power and momentum to the prin- 
ples of progressive agriculture in this way, we 
ae especially interested in a letter that has just 
come to us from Director I. W. Carpenter of the 
Calhoun, La., Agricultural School. In this letter 
Mr. Carpenter tells of organizing a Hog Club in 
Quachita Parish, and the idea is such a good one 
and deserves such general attention that we ara 
putting his letter on our editorial page instead of 
printing it elsewhere. We hope that other educa- 
tors, agricultural workers, and Farmers’ Union 
leaders will try organizing such clubs as Mr. Car- 
Penter writes us about. He says: 


Nome else helps along a worthy move-. 


“Tam writing you to-day because I thought 
you would be interested in our Hog Club 
movement that tends to develop agriculture. 
Last December 6 Mr. S. E. McClendon and 
myself organized jointly the first Hog Club 
in Louisiana. The name of our ciub is the 
Ouachita Parish Hog Club. We now have 
fifty-tive niembers, and forty-five of these 
have registered pigs. Our membership is 
constantly increasing, and we expect it to 
Teach one hundred in the near future, as I 
have five or six schools to make in the Parish 
yet. We are to hold a strictly hog show De- 
Cember 1-2, and perhaps a sale to enable the 
boys to get rid of surplus stock at breeders’ 
prices. We will decide on this feature later. 
We have already raised $300 worth of pre- 
Miums, as you will see from the slip en- 
closed, and expect this to reach $500 or more 
in the next few months. 

“The boys and girls—there are girls as 
Well as boys enrolled—are very enthusiastic, 
and each one is keeping a record. We ex- 
Dect to hold a pig school here in the near fu- 
ture and take up every phase of hog raising, 
and have an expert hog judge to teach the 
boys how to judge the different breeds. We 
will try to have one of as many breeds and 
types as possible. I should have said Dr. 
Dodson and Mr. Roy expect to hold this 
School with our aid. We expect this to be 
Worth equally as much to the State, if not 
More, than the Boys’ Corn Club. 

“Tam at work now to organize a Girls’ 


povitry Club, but have not yet got it on 
oot.’ 


On our first page we are publishing a picture 
of nine boys in Caddo Parish, Louisiana, who or- 
Banized a local pig club which was later absorbed 
bY the Parish club. The movement is spreading 
all over the South, Texas already having forty-one 
Clubs to which 1,250 boys and girls belong. let 
sther States and counties get in line. 








“What's The News?” 




















the Roman Catholic Church, had a ‘‘jubilee’’ 

celebrating the twenty-fifth year of his ser- 
vice as a cardinal, the only one in the United 
States. Among the speakers were President Taft, 
Mr.. Roosevelt, Chief Justice White, Amabassador 
bryce, Champ Clark. Public attention was prob- 
ably more attracted, however, by the cordial 
meeting between President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
than by the many compliments paid the venerable 
prelate. It was at once reported that Mr. Roose- 
velt had promised to support Mr. Taft for re- 
election, but this was promptly denied. 

* * * 

The World’s Work declares of Governor Wood- 
row Wilson’s record in forcing advanced legisla- 
tion through the New Jersey Legislature: ‘‘It is 
a record of progressive enactments probably. un- 
latched by any single legislative session ever 
held in the United States. Boss rule in New Jer- 
sey is smashed; and the people of New Jersey 
will run their own parties, and elect their own of- 
ficials. Hereafter, also, the public utilities of New 
Jersey will be regulated by a board of commis- 
sioners with power to fix rates and compel public- 
ity. Hereafter workingmen will be compensated 
for injuries, automatically, without the necessity of 
suing employers. New Jersey has also been given 
a law providing for commission government of 
cities, with the initiative, referendum, and recall; 
a law regulating cold storage; a law insuring true 
weights and measures; a law reforming school 
administration; a law establishing indeterminate 
criminal sentences, and laws in the interest of 
child weliare.”’ In contrast to this, Governor 
Harmon’s legislative accomplishments in Ohio 
dwindle into insignificance. 

s * *& 


[° BALTIMORE last week Cardinal Gibbons, of 


The Senate passed the measure providing for 
the submission to the States of a Constitutional 
amendment for the election of Senators by direct 
popular vote, by 64 to 24. The Bristow amend- 
went to the resolution was adopted, the vote be- 
ing 44 for and 44 against, and Vice-President 
Sherman casting the deciding vote. Senator 
Clarke, of Arkansas, was the only Democrat to 
vote for the amendment, which provides for Fed- 
eral control of Senatorial elections. On a motion 
next day to reconsider the vote on this amend- 
ment, Senator Clarke again voted with Republi- 
cans and another tie resulted, the Vice-President 
deciding against reconsideration. There is a 
prospect that the amendment will be dropped in 
the conference between the two Houses. 

ss 8 


Andrew Carnegie contributed a notable article 
on the tariff to the May Century. In the course 
of the paper he said: ‘‘There are two kinds of 
tariff, one for evenue, one for protection. In 
neither of these should food or the necessaries 
of life be taxed. This is fundamental, whether 
the tariff be for revenue or protection.” ..... 
“The Government must have revenue ,and because 
tariff duties can easily be collected upon articles 
of luxury imported, it is wise, very wise, to avail 
ourselves of this source of revenue, because the 
few rich who have the ability to pay should be 
made to pay heavily upon luxuries, which the 
masses do not consume.” 

s 8 ¢ 

Ex-Governor Aycock’s high and manly attitude 
in refusing to enter into a campaign of money- 
spending and self-advertising excited much inter- 
est. Some papers are saying no candidate can 
succeed who does not hire a campaign manager, 
‘oil’? a political machine, and sink his self-respect 
in’a campaign of self-glorification and slander of 
bis opponents, but voters who do their own think- 
ing without waiting on their local bosses are like- 
ly to consider such action as another proof of a 
candidate’s fitness for high office. 

s. *¢ & 

The progress of Madero, the Mexican ieader, to 
the city of Mexico was one continued ovation, and 
his reception there was exceedingly enthusiastic. 
On the day of his arrival, however, an earthquake 
shook the city, killing 60 and wounding 75. He 
may be opposed for the Presidency by General 
Reyes, long Diaz’s Secretaryof War. In the 
meantime there is the usual talk of plots, counter- 
revolutions, aud so on, and Madero is closely 
guarded by his friends. 

ss @ 

Friends of Champ Clark have what they re- 
gard as satisfactory assurances that the Speaker 
will have the support of both Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Hearst for the Democratic Presidential nom!ina- 
tion. While the Clark boom seems to be making 
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considerable headway, the Missouri delegation is 
pledged by direct action of the people to ex-Gover- 
nor Folk, who seems to be as unpopular with the 
politicians as he is strong with the people. 

*- * * 

According to the latest reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture crops generally are in splen- 
did condition. Counting 100 as an average crop, 
the condition of all staple crops for Southern 
States is as follows: Virginia. 85.3: North Caro- 
lina, 97.2; South Carolina, 98.0; Georgia, 109.1; 
Florida, 108.8; Alabama, 111.3; Mississippi, 
106.2; Louisiana, 110.8; Tennessee, 95.1; Arkan- 
sas, 104.6; Texas, 107.7. 


The reciprocity bill was reported to the Senate 
with the Root amendment, which provides that 
wood pulp and paper shall not be admitted free 
into the United States until they are admitted free 
into every Canadian Province. If this amendment 
remains it will probably kill the measure. Op- 
ponents of reciprocity are also trying to have the 
“Farmers’ Free List Bill’ tacked on to it. 
ator LaFollette made an adverse report. 

s- + & 

If Judge Walter Clark fails to develop any 
sirong following in his Senatorial candidacy, this 
should not be taken as meaning lack of popularity 
for his progressive policies. The Louisburg Times 
expresses a common feeling when it says: ‘‘We 
doubt if he can do the State more good in the 
Senate than he has done and can do on the Su- 
preme Court bench.’ 

** * * 

President Taft has done a fine thing in rebuking 
the army officer who would not recommend an ad- 
mittedly deserving private for promotion simply 
because he was a Jew. Thereisa general feeling 
that in both the army and the navy there is en- 
tirely too much consideration given to “social po- 
sition,” often at the expense of real merit. 

s + @ 

The effectiveness of prohibition in lessening 
the drink evil is illustrated by some figures just 
given out. It is found that the per capita cost 
of drink in the United States last year was $24.17, 
or an average per family of $111.18. The aver- 
age in the prohibition States is probably not more 
than one-third this amount. 

ss & 

The new Lorimer investigating committee is 
made up of Senators Dillingham, Gamble, Jones, 
and Kenyon, Republicans, and Fletcher, Johnston, 
Kern, and Lea, Democrats. The committee is sup- 


posed to be equally divided for and against Lori- 
mer. 


Sen- 


The Steel Trust is being vigorously investigated 
by a Congressional committee. Chairman Un- 
derwood says that the steel schedule will be the 
next to be revised, 

ss 8 

The investigations into the bribery of Ohio leg- 
islators continue. A new batch of indictments has 
just been returned. 

s ¢ @ 

Great preparations are being made in England 
for the coronation of King George, June 25. 

ss #@ 

Governor Gilchrist, of Florida, has vetoed a bill 
abolishing the convict lease system. 

s = € 

Mobile, Ala., voted for the commission form of 

government by a majority of 829. 
* ¢ & 


Carrie Nation, of hatchet notoriety, is dead. 





A Thought for the Week. 





HAVE LIVED for a long time (eighty-one 
| years), and the longer I live the more con- 

vincing proofs I see of this truth, that God 
governs in the affairs of man. And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice, is it 
probable that an empire cam raise without His 
aid? We have been assured im the sacred writ- 
ings, that “Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor {mn vain that build it.” I firmly believe this; 
and [ also believe that without His concurring aid 
we shall proceed in this political building no bet- 
ter than the builders of Babel; we shall be di- 
vided by our little, partial, local interests; our 
prospects will be confounded; and we ourselves 
shall become a reproach and a by-word down to 
future ages. And what is worse, mankind may 
hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, despair 
of establishing government by human wisdom, and 
leave it to chance, war, or conquest. I therefore 
beg to move that henceforth prayers, imploring 
the assistance of Heaven and its blessing on our 
deliberations, be held in this assembly every 
morning before we proceed to bustnese. —Ben- 
jamin Franklin, im Convention, 1789, 


‘ 
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THRIFTY 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. Es 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED . 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB,MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. 
_ /TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 





BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 

GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 

TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT.) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW, IF 

ARE INTERESTED. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 

















SOUTHERN BREEDERS SALES CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee, 
Geo. Campbell Brown, President, 
F. G. Buford, Vice-President, 
John Early, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Has‘on hand for sale at all times 


Registered Live Stock 


fof following breeds: 


Registered Jersey Cattle, Standard 
and Registered Trotters and Pa- 
cers, Registered Saddle Horses, 
Southdown and Hampshire Sheep, 
Berkshire Hogs. Shetland Ponies 


Write them, stating plainly what you want. 
ddress 


Southern Breeders Sales Co. 
$15 2nd Avenue, North, - - NASHVILLE, TENR 


150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in the State. 
Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : Eminence, Ky 
ANGUS CATTLE We offer top-notchers 


of both sexes, choicely 
bred and good individuals. Call or write your 


ts. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS. Jeffersonton. Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of larze prolific sows by great mas 


sive boars. All pure bred. 
T. E. BROWN, - - - Martfreesboro, Tenn. 


75 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, - - - Tenn. 
































Live Stock and Dairy 


on 











ROUGHAGE FOR THE DAIRY COW. 


Dry Roughage, to Be Fed in Connection With Pasture and Corn 


Silage, 


Should Consist Largely of the Legume Hays—The 


Cheapest of All Milk-Producing Rations. 


(No. 25 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.’”’) 
Bv Tait Butler. 


ed to point out the necessity for 

succulent or green feeds for the 
dairy cow. For the South, pastures 
‘n summer with silage to help out in 
dry seasons, if short pastures, and 
in winter, silage as the main de- 
pendence, with such green pasture 
crops as are practicable, must be the 
general means of supplying the nec- 
essary succulent feed economically. 
That this arrangement supplies the 
requirements of the dairy cow more 
economically than in any other way 
seems to be too well established to 
require experimental evidence here 
to substantiate it. 

But the fact that this sort of feed 
is cheapest is not due solely to the 
fact that the dairyman can produce 
a given quantity of nutrients cheap- 
er in this form than in any other, 
but also that the quantity of milk 
produced can be_ best maintained 
with succulent feeds. 

Any practical dairyman knows 
that a large flow of milk can be best 
secured with succulent feed, and he 
also knows that this flow can be best 
maintained for a longer period with 
these same feeds. When dry spells 
occur in summer, or when the cattle 
are put on dry feed in the fall, the 
milk flow decreases, and if this de- 
crease in the flow is once permitted 
to take place, even succulent feeds 
will not entirely restore the milk 
flow to its former amount. This is 
where the value of the silo to help 
out short pastures and for winter 
feeding is demonstrated. The dairy- 
man should be prepared with soiling 
crops or silage to prevent any mark- 
ed decrease in the milk flow when 
the pastures dry up or become short 
in summer, or when dry feeding be- 
comes necessary in the fall and win- 
ter. We do not think there is any 
other place where Southern dairy- 
men fail so completely as in their 
failure to supply an abundance of 
succulent feed the entire year round 
for their cows. 


[ OUR last article we endeavor- 


Dry Roughage. 


But as stated in last week’s arti- 
ele, dry roughage is also necessary. 
The quantity required will depend 
on the amount of green feed and 
silage, and whether it is of such a 
character that it may take the place 
of a large part of the high-priced 
concentrates generally fed. If an 
abundance of succulent feed is used 
and concentrates rich in protein also 
supplied, the amount of rough forage 
may be less and it may be largely of 
the coarser and cheaper varieties 
such as cottonseed hulls, corn stover 
and straws. But these feeds, low in 
nutritive value, should not have too 
large a place in any dairy ration. 

For the Southern dairyman, it 
seems that the rough dry forage 
should be largely made up of le- 
gume hays. In this way the neces- 
sary protein can be supplied by the 
addition of a small quantity of cot- 
tonseed meal and the carbohydrates 
by the silage green feeds and corn 
stover. -Owing to its excellence as.a 
dairy feed, wheat bran is fed quite 
extensively by Southern dairymen, 
just as it is by Northern dairymen, 
who buy it considerably cheaper. 
Cottonseed meal is the only cheap 
concentrate available at present for 
the Southern dairyman, but this can 





not be fed beyond a certain limited 


quantity, hence he must use some 
high-priced concentrate like corn, 
rice products, wheat bran, etc., or 
produce a substitute of some sort. 


Substitute Legumes for Wheat Bran. 


We believe this substitute for 
wheat bran has not received suffi- 
cient attention. Bran is an excellent 
dairy feed, but it is too high-priced, 
when its value and cost is compared 
with such nutritious roughage as clo- 
ver, alfalfa, cowpea or soy bean hays. 

With silage fed liberally and the 
dry roughage made up of legume 
hays, or corn stover and some good 
legume hay, with cottonseed meal as 
the concentrate, the Southern dairy- 
man can produce milk and butter 
cheaper than any of his competitors. 
The legume hays may constitute one- 
half, or better perhaps, two-thirds 
the dry roughage. It is possible that 
such a ration would not produce as 
large a milk flow as a ration with a 
larger quantity of concentrates; but 
it is certain that the milk would be 
produced more profitably. It has 
been experimentally shown that for 
milk production, 5 pounds of good 
peavine hay are about equal to 4 
pounds of wheat bran. That the 
other legume hays are of about equal 
value, seems established and there is 
nothing more certain than that a 
ton of these hays can be produced on 
Southern farms for less than one- 
third what is paid for a ton of wheat 
bran. 

The use of silage and legume hays, 
all produced on the farm meets our 
condition which was laid down at the 
start: that the larger the amounts of 
rough forage consumed, the more 
economically the dairy cow will be 
fed. It is this fact which gives the 
Southern dairyman a great advan- 
tage over his Northern competitor. 
A crop of crimson clover and oats, 
or a crop of oats and vetch can be 
grown and followed the same year 
with a crop of corn for silage, or 
cowpeas or soy beans for hay. We 
might as well get down to facts, and 
recognize that this is the chief and 
about the only material advantage 
which our mild climate gives us. Up 
to the present time, we have largely 
thrown away this, our only special 
advantage. 


The Amount of Roughage to Feed. 


How much roughage shall we 
feed? If it is grass, silage or home- 
grown legume hays, just all the cows 
will eat up clean at every feed. This 
may be 35 to 50 pounds of silage and 
10 to 15 pounds of good legume 
hay; or 40 pounds of silage, 6 to 8 
pounds of legume hay and 5 or 6 
pounds of corn stover. 

How much cottonseed meal with 
such roughage? From 4 to 6 pounds 
a day or less, if the cow does not. 
give enough extra milk to pay for 
this concentrate after consuming all 
the silage and legume hay she will 
take. 

When the usual dry hays and con- 
centrates are fed, it is generally con- 
sidered that the dairy cow should 
get 1 pound of grain, or concen- 
trates, for every 2 pounds of dry 
roughage; but no Southern dairyman 
should follow that rule, for the rea- 
son that his cheapest concentrate is 
much more nutritious than most con- 
centrates and he can produce rough- 
age nearly as nutritious as the aver- 
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NO SUCH THING 
SS 


As Saving Money Through 
Buying a Cheap Machine 
Instead of the Matchless 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


The cheap machine will more than lose the 
price ofa Tubular the first year. Many thou- 
sand users of cheap separators are discardin 
them for Tubulars. The cheap machines laste: 
one year on the average—required ten to thi 
dollars repairs—and lost more in cream than the 
original cost. 


Do you call that cheap ? 


Tubulars have twice the skimming force, skim 
faster and twice as clean as others. Dairy Ty- 
bulars contain no disks or other con- 
traptions. Wear alifetime. Guaranteed 
forever by America’s oldest and world’s 
biggest separator concern, The biggest ° 
economy you can make is to buy The 
World’s Best. 

On request, a 
Tubular will be 
delivered and set 
up in your home, 
forfree trial, with- 
out freight or any 
other expense to 
you. Why send 
any money for 
some cheap gga 
machine ? 

Separator 
quality is 
more import- 
ant than first 
cost. Other a 
separators taken in 
part payment for 
Tubulars. 

Write for 
catalogue 
No. 283 and 
free trial. 



























THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co, 
WEST CHESTER, PA, 
Chicago, IIl., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore, 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can, 











= NEW PATENTED Pad 
a: CURRY COMB 

: Made of best cold rolled 

steel. Horsemen delighted, 

Takes just half the time 

‘~ toclean a horse. Keeps 

the teeth always —_ 

= no clogging with hair an 

i . R. Pett says: “It’s a dandy. Sold 14 last 

night to my neighbors.’ Easy seller. Big profits. 

Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 8855 Wayne S8t., Dayton, Ohio 












SELWYN FARMS 
{DGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N.C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 








cee Premier 8rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 

{aE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
ows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, im- 

-orted Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
| Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Green Place 
Serkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
-d, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; four months old, 
62000, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
Ve also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124788, Grand Detour’s Rival 
(07910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
»e bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
zach. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
‘ause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
<6 vantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N.C. 
Registered Duroc Jerseys 


“ight to ten weeks old nigs, male and females 
avt skin $10 cach. inciudiug registration certl- 
ficates High grade stock. 


« W. WATSON, Ronte t, Fores! Depot, Va. 


[AMWORTEHS Wmomense size early matur- 


ers, economical feeders, 

zod most prolific of all hogs. Best breed for the 

South. As range hogs, unsurpassed. Booklet 
free. W. W. MORTON, Russellville, Hy. 
(Mention Progressive Farmer) 


4 Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
3 months old, $8 each, and 2 full blood Duroc sows 
not registered, bred to registered boar May 10tb, 
a earn. 


C. H. CHEATHAM, Route 3, Oxford, N.C 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 
(00 spring pigs for sale. From prolific strains. 
Quick maturing. Orders booked for a few choice 
red sows. Ginitors weleome ne met by ap- 
ntment. Correspondence solicited. 
C E. VANCE, - Route 8, - Calhoun, Ga 


A Few Choice Buck and Ewe Lambs 
8y registered Southdown buck, and out of b 
zrade Southdown ewes, at $10 each. Also the 
home of the famous Maple Grove Herd prise 

ng Vuroc-Jersey hogs. te quick. 

. T. WHITE, - - Milton, T' 
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so-called concentrate and do it at 
one-third the cost of these concen- 
trates. 

There no secret or mystery 

about the economical or proper feed- 
ing of roughage to dairy cows in 
the South. It merely means all the 
green grass, or silage they will take 
and then as much legume hay in 
addition. All these must be pro- 
duced on the farm. 
. The feeding of concentrates is not 
so simple a matter. Their high cost 
makes more care and knowledge nec- 
essary to feed them profitably. 
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WHEN WILL WE LEARN? 


Complaints are already numerous 
of the injury to work stock from 
feeding new hay and oats. It seems 
no amount of warning, nor even the 
large number of deaths and other 
troubles resulting from the feeding 
of new hay and green feed to work 
stock will prevent this indiscretion 
being repeated every year. 

Recently a man who has the direc- 
tion of a large number of horses and 
mules in farm work related his ex- 
perience to the writer. 

New hay, largely of oats and vetch, 
had been put in the barns. Sh. tly 
after the horses and mules began 
experiencing great difficulty in with- 
standing the work and heat. On in- 
vestigation, he found the feeder was 
filing the racks with this new oat 
hay. The result was that the animals 
; were put back on good dry hay and 
| a marked improvement resulted. 

This new hay is more palatable. 
and since the practice is to feed 
about all the hay the work stock will 
eat, they take altogether too mucb 
of this new hay. Nothing will make 
ahorse less able to stand hard work 
ona hot day than to fill him with 
new hay. Again, we repeat, for 
hard-working horses and mules, 
tick to thoroughly cured hay and 
grain, and especially in hot weather 
limit the supply of hay, and feed it 
only at night. New hay, and new 
oats and corn cause the death of 
hundreds of horses and mules each 
year, and yet feeders will not be 
convinced of their folly. 

It is poor management which per- 
mits the supply of dry feed to be- 
come exhausted so that the feeding 
of new hay becomes necessary; bat 
ii new hay must be given, by all 
Means cut down the amount to less 
than the usual allowance of hay. 
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GRUBS IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 


My sheep have a very nasty 
d discharge from the nose and I 
would like to have a remedy for 
it or some information about 
disease and treatment. 

W. B. H. 


= 


Editorial Answer: Sufficient in- 
formation is not given to enable any- 
one to positively diagnose the trou- 
ble with these sheep, as a discharge 
from the nose might result from 
Several different causes. The most 
common cause, however, is the pres- 
face of the grubs or larvae of the 
gadfly (Oestrus ovis) of the sheep. 
The small grub is deposited in the 
Rostrils of the sheep by the fly from 
June to November. The grub works 
f° its way up into the sinuses and cav- 
4 itles ef the nose, remaining there 
at for several months. Its presence 
causes considerable irritation, sneez- 
‘hg and a discharge, which may be 
streaked with blood. If many larvae 
oe lodged in the nose, the irrita- 

ee euced may become great, the 

se arge excessive and the general 

“8g of the sheep much injured. In 

* ® Cases death may result, but as 

hg the grubs are expelled with- 

‘ More serious injury to the sheep 

4n to prevent their growth or their 

*eping in thrifty condition. 

istact treatment has been found sat- 

i. ory, About all that can be 
| Re is to give the sheep good care 
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and feed and wait for the grubs to 
complete their period of residence in 
the nose and be expelled. Professor 
Law says: ‘“‘The sheep having been 
placed on its side with the nose 
slightly raised, a teaspoonful of ben- 
zine is poured into the nostril on the 
lower side and the nostril closed for 
30 seconds. It is then turned on the 
other side and the other nostril simi- 
larly treated. It may be repeated 
daily or less frequently until the 
grubs are destroyed.’”’ He claims to 
have better results from this treat- 
ment than any other, but the writer’s 
experience leads him to regard all 
treatment as practically useless. 

Perhaps more can be done in pre- 
venting the entrance of the grub. If 
the noses of the sheep can be kept 
smeared with tar or some such sub- 
stance, the fly will not deposit the 
young grub so it can enter the nos- 
tril. 

A common method of securing 
these results is to take a log and 
bore augur holes in it 2% inches in 
diameter and 4 or 5 inches deep. 
Put salt in these holes and keep the 
margins of the holes smeared with 
tar. The sheep in eating the salt 
will smear the tar over their noses. 
If some lard be mixed with this tar 
the results will probably be better. 





QUARANTINE LINE IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 


We published a few weeks ago a 
map showing the splendid progress 
made in the work of tick eradication 
in North Carolina. We regret that 
the maps we here present of South 
Carolina and Geogia do not show 
equal progress. The shaded areas 





are below the quarantine line, the 
white areas above. It will be seen 
that in South Carolina only four 
counties, Oconee, Anderson, Pickens 
and Greenville, are free of ticks; 
while in Georgia there are but five 





tick-free counties, Towns, 


Rabun, 
Union, White and Habersham. 


Of course, there are in both 
States many farms below the quar- 
antine line which are free of cattle 
ticks, but the danger of re-infection 
and consequent loss is always pres- 
ent, while the decreased price on ac- 
count of the quarantine line is 
ever to be reckoned with. South 
Carolina and Georgia readers, you 
can’t afford to stay in tick-infested 
territory. Why not get busy and 
put your county above the quaran- 
tine line? It will pay to do it. 

Mr. W. A. Thigpen asks us to state 
that he has 75 yearly subscriptions 
to the Swine Breeders’ Journal and 
the Duroc Bulletin which he will be 
glad to give free to farmers who 
live on their own farms and are de- 
sirous of raising more and better 
hogs. If interested, write Mr. Thig- 
pen, at Conetoe, N. C. 











WHAT TUBERCULOSIS COSTS. 


The claim can ne longer be justly 
made that the tuberculin test for tu- 
berculosis is not reliable. A record 
of tests made with the Government 
tuberculin, for fifteen years, reveals 
the fact that out of 400,000 cattle 
tested (mostly dairy cows) there 
were over nine per cent of reactors, 
and of 24,000 reactors that were 
slaughtered, about 99 per cent were 
found tuberculous. 

From all the statistics we learn 
that about 10 per cent of dairy cows, 
in this country, one per cent of other 
cows, and two per cent of hogs are 
tuberculous, 

Of the economic loss from the dis- 
ease we gain some idea, by noting 
that there is about two and one-half 
million dollars annually lost on ani- 
mals that are inspected at the abat- 
toirs, and of course the healthiest an- 
imals are sold to slaughter, so that 
the loss from tuberculosis in all an- 
imals slaughtered for food is much 
more than five million dollars annu- 
ally. 

In addition to this the economic 
loss, in depreciation of value, loss in 
milk supply, loss in failure to breed 
and in feed for unproductive animals, 
which amounts in the aggregate to 
fally fourteen million dollars annu- 
ally.— Geo. H. Glover, Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College. 


Slops and Swill. 


There is a wide difference between 
slop and swill. Slop is properly a 
hog’s relish, while swill is too fre- 
quently nothing more than water pol- 
luted with unhealthful refuse. The 
term swill may embrace a wide va- 
riety of feed or drink, ranging from 
ordinary dishwater to a mixture of 
milk, table scraps, soapsuds and 
other kitchen refuse, while slop is a 
combination of a ground feed or 
feeds, with water or milk. A sup- 
ply of wholesome swill in connection 
with other feeds may be extremely 
valuable, but in a condition of decay, 
rancid, and mainly filth, it may result 
in a loss of high-priced animals. 
Slop, however, may be considered as 
always in order.—Swine in America. 


If You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 

Chatham Mig. Co., 


Elkin, N.C. 


They manufacture goods of a very high 
class, and will pay you best market price for 
your wool. 
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ADMIRAL sc ‘recous- $e 
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G. T. Sichooley 


Hamilton, Va. 
The O. I..C. Hog man has a fine 


lot of pigs for sale. Also a high 
a Jersey Bull calf 4 months 
old. 
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‘*MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Why should YOU experiment or 
take chances with anything else? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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WHITE STAR BUGGIES 

Feature more strong points in high class 
buggy building than any other make of 
vehicle—send for Catalog. 
ATLANTA BUGGY CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 



















better for you than agents or commission merchants, 
Reference: any bank in Louisville. We furnish 
Wool Bags Free to our shippers. Write for price list. 


M. SABEL & SONS ™Yn'isso.* Louisville, Ky. 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


























Johns River Farm 
offers for sale the following 
pure-bred swine 
8 PURE BRED ESSEX PIGS 
These are as fine as Essex grow. One sow, two 
years old (a good one); two pure-bred Berk- 
shire gilts, that are show gilts from the end of 
their nose tothetip of their tail. For further 

information address 


JOHN M. HARSHAW, Collettsville, N. C. 





For Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Ebest quality, write 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R, 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF SHROPSHIRES 
Orders booked for July and August delivery. 
Ewe and ram lambs, sired by the highest priced 
Shropshire ever bought in the South. Price 
from $10 to $20 each. Money back if not satisfied. 

W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis, N. C. 


Registered Berkshires 


Grandsons and daughters of Lee’s Premier 3d. 

Grand chance to get the best. 

NANTAHALA FARM, C, C. Allison, Prop., 
Hickory, N. C. 


Registered Poland Chinas 
All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks and buck 
lambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Bardinsburg, Ky. 

















NOR1H CAROLINA HERD DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred gilts and pigs forsale. Herd boars. N. C. 
Col. 32011, and Thigpen’s Ohio Chief, the latter a 
son of 1909-19:0 International Grand Champion. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 


Southdown Sheep and Essex Pigs 


Have a number of choice Lambs for June, 
July and August shipment. Also a few pigs for 
June and early fall shipment. 


L. G. JONES, - - - Tobaccoville, N.C. 














THE ROYAL LINE 


Continuous Travel. 







Lightest 
Strongest, 
Cheapest. 





OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getiing one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 
breaking down or getting out of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
Royal, Royal Junior and Economy. Write us to-day 
and let us prove to you that one of these is the 
one you should buy. 

Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co., 
Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Four Great Guernsey Cows With Year’s Records 








1210—Kitty of the Glen A. 
R., 1064100 Ibs. milk, 
491.87 Ibs. butter-fat in 
one year. 


1211—Pearl Maiden of the 
Glen A. R, 1303250 Ibs. 
milk, 621.47 lbs. butter-fat 
in one year. 


1133—Water Witch of the 
Glen A R. 11275.50 Ibs, 
milk, 539 91 Ibs. butter-fat 
in one year. 


1060—Glenanaar of the Glen 
A R, 12229.90 lbs. milk, 
775.94 lus. butter-fat in 
one year. 




















Our Progressive Farmer Boys 




















SCRUBBING THE GLASS OF LIFE’S LANTERN. 


By Edgar L. Vincent. 


think of this young man who 

scrubbed the chimney of life’s 
lantern till the light shines brighter 
than ever. 

He was born on a farm, but he 
was anxious to get a bit more school- 
ing than he could and stay on the 
farm. So he went away and tugged 
at the books for nearly five years. 
The old folks nipped in hard to get 
the money to pay the bills, and they 
did it so well that at last their son 
came out a full-fledged graduate. 

Then it seemed all right to put 
the book learning to some kind of 


Huber 
Pea Hullers 


These machines have proved their value 
in threshing stock peas under all kinds of 
conditions. 

Fquirpe4 with double cylinder insuring 
the senaration of both ripe end unripe peas 
from the pods 

Doec not crack the hulled peas, 
‘hem ready for market or for seed. 

We furnish an automatic feeder that feeds 
setter than can be done by hand 

Write us for descriptive literature. 


Le: US STOP for a minute to 

















Cleans 





The Huber Mfg. Co. 


652 Center St. 
MARION, 





OHIO. 














DUROC-JERSEY PIGS FOR SALE 
T have as fine breed Duroc-Jorseysas there are east of 
Ohio. T ev are nerf ctin form »ndcolon lofferthem 
at asac:’ ifice, $19. $15 and $29 each, °crordins to are ind 


weight Thave some models of hewty. C'nse decen4- 
ants of M de! Pal, the hoar that svld for $11907 The 
nd $199, 


pigs I offer would cost vou in Ohio €50 $75 
M. N. HA'ES, Gold-b-ro N C, 


Orpington Eggs Reduced 


Pure Single Comb Buff Orpington 

eggs $10 for 30. Prize-winners, 

Baby chicks, 12c ; broilers, 35c.; fry, 

SHAMROCK POULTRY FARM, 
Ronte 2, Clarksville, Va. 





use and he went away and taught 
school for two years. He was the 
principal of a high school and did 
his work so well that he could have 
stayed there right along; but a 
chance came to him to go into mer- 
cantile life which he did for two 
years more. 

This is the word he sent home to 
father and mother at the end of the 
four years. 

“T would like to come back on the 
farm and do the work there. I would 
try to do it so that the old place 
would be the best kept farm in the 
neighborhood!”’ 

And he came, and he is there yet. 
You would be glad to drive along 
past that farm now! Things are on 
the move there. The young man is 
loing as he said, and making the 
old place more and more the model 
for the farmers around there. More 
stock is kept and the breed is better. 
A little fortune has been made the 
past year in hogs. All kinds of crops 
have increased greatly. The build- 
ings are larger and more up-to-date. 

Here is something worth while. 
When a young man who has tried 
other lines of business comes back 
to the old farm to give the very 
vest of his strength and manhood to 
t, there is hope for the world. We 
are still all right. The young folks 
ire coming to find out that dash and 
splurge and fast living are not all 
of it. The farm is the best place in 
the world for the most of folks to 
live. 

Young farmer folks, how would it 
do for you to rub up the glass of 
your lantern a bit so that it would 
shine brighter? You can do it. 
Nothing to hinder but the will. 

The world wants you. Get busy and 
do your level best, for there is not 
a great deal of time and that little is 
fast slipping away. 

Start now! 


















ever put tn your mouth. 
today. . 


THIS FINE FLUf-CURED TOBAC 
mont section of North Carolina. 
For sale all over the world. Better try a plug 
IT MAKES YOU HAPPY.” 


Manwlactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





CO is grown in the famous Pied- 
ROCK AND RY® is the best chew vou 


COOLING MILK WITHOUT AERA- 


TION. 
In order to cool milk rapidly and 
at the same time eliminate all 


chances of contamination, it has been 
found advisable to use as few con- 
tainers as possible. The fact that 
milk becomes contaminated in pro- 
portion to the number of containers 
that it passes through has long been 
known; another means of contamina- 
tion is due to exposure to the air as 
takes place in the aerators in com- 


mon use. Aerating in itself is of 
little use since the animal odor 
which it is supposed to remove is 


largely due to dirt which should 
never have been allowed to accumu- 
late. 

To show that milk does not ne- 
cessarily have to be cooled by means 
of an aerator but that cooling out of 
contact with the air will give the 
same result with a lesser amount of 
contamination, the following experi- 
ment was tried. 

A milk can was immersed in a 
tub of ice water, the temperature of 
which was held at 40 degrees. A 
strainer was placed in the top of the 
can and the milk from each cow 
poured directly into it. The neces- 
sary agitation was secured by means 
of a stirrer which remained in the 
can. An hour’s milking was neces- 
sary to fill the can; 25 minutes after 
the can was full the temperature of 
the milk was reduced to 45 degrees. 
Some of this milk was bottled and 
delivered to the consumer in an iced 
crate. 

Another can was milked under 
identical conditions, but was not cool- 
ed, some of this was buttled and de- 
livered to the consumer without be- 
ing iced. 

The efficiency of this method of 

cooling was determined by making 
bacterial counts of the milk in the 
different stages of handling. Samples 
of milk taken from the milk pails 
averaged 5,375 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, or 15 drops. As soon as 
the one can was cooled to 45 degrees 
another sample was taken which 
showed 12,200 per cubic centimeter. 
After the milk was bottled and de- 
livered to the consumer the bacteria 
in the cooled bottle had diminished 
and only showed 11,200 per cubic 
centimeter, while the milk that had 
been delivered warm gave a count of 
26,000. After standing at refrigera- 
or temperature for 24 hours the 
sooled milk gave a bacterial count 
of 70,100 bacteria while the warm 
oottle gave a count of 6,700,000 bac- 
eria per cubic centimeter. 

Several conclusions can be drawn 
from this experiment: 





1. Cooling milk out of contact with 
the air is feasible and can be accon- 
plished with a minimum amount of 
ice, which in this case amounted to 
approximately one pound of ice for 
every pound of milk. 

2. The necessary stirring which 
such cooling demands need only be 
intermittent and should not be such 
as to separate out the fat from the 
milk. 

3. By using as few containers as 
possible many chances of error are 
eliminated which in the case of in- 
spected or certified milk would be 
considerable. 

4. The bacterial growth in cooled 
milk is very slow while in uncooled 
milk the growth is enormous.—Re- 
port of New Orleans Pure Milk So- 
ciety. 





STUMP PULLER DOES THE WORK. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice Mr. 
Lea wants some one’s experience as 
to stump pullers and their work. | 
will cheerfully give my experience. 
About the first of November, 1910, 
I wrote the Hercules Mfg. Co., Cen- 
terville, Iowa. They made me a 
price of $109 on AA triple-power 
steel puller, with 200 feet % steel 
cable, power pulley and 12 feet 1- 
inch steel cable. Freight was $9; all 
told, the cost was $118. I recommend 
the Hercules puller to any one that 
wants a stump puller. With the 
proper hite I can pull any stump. 
If a little hard, spring a little with 
dynamite and makes it easy. Like 
Mr. Poe, I was a little doubtful of its 
work, but with the right hitch and 8 
good team the stump will come. 

Cc. C. DIXON. 

Mt. Hermon, La. 


Two Bee Bulletins. 

All who are at all interested i0 
bees should write to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletins No. 442, “The 
Treatment of Bee Diseases,’ and No. 
447, “Bees.” Both are by E. F 
Phillips and both right up-to-date. 
There should be ten farmers keepiné 
bees to every one who now is. Write 
for the bulletins at once and add a 
profitable side-line to your farming. 





The North Carolina Board of Vet 
erinary Examiners will hold thet 
annual examination in Greensbor 
June 27th. On the following day, al 
the same place, the North Carolin 
Veterinary Medical Association will 
hold its annual meeting. 

It is the honorable conduct of ear 
lier days that is rewarded by possess 
ing influence at the last. Cicero 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 
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THE MARKETS 














Want d—To buy farm land. A. G. Bobbitt 
Littleton, N_ ea 
New Bur clover seed, $1.25 per bushel. L. E. 
Norfleet ‘Yer oro, N.c. 








Du oc-Jer ey pixs, ready to shp, Write 


Felton Bi us , Wilson, N C. 





Capping Steels—We manufacture them. Aca- 
demy shops Uo., Euvola, N. C. 





Wanted — iv eachauge Z-borse eugine for 
auto. H Eugene Fant, Seueva, S C 





Jane sweet potato draws, $1.75 per 1,000 
asaue W. Perry, Youngs Island S C 





ull Blood Fssex pigs 2 months old, $6; 8 
satan, giv. D. ‘oore, Warsaw, N.C. 





Wakefield Farms, Cvar otte, pay $2 4" per Ib. 
for ca sbaxe sey d pref rring iti $'.00se d. 





Fdible peanuts, selected farmers stock. 85 per 
88 lb. bag cash W. R. Cowper, Ga esville. N C. 





For ssle—Nicely marked, pure-bred sette) 
pups. Rosedale Stcck Farm. Jeffersonton Va 





loffer, f. 0. b. Smithfield, N. :., seed cow peas 
at $2.10,er bushel. W. M. Sanders, Smithfield, 
N.C. 





Wuated--lo buy beeswax and scrap brass 
copper, lead zicc and tinfoil. H. Eugene Fant 
Seneca, S 





ture bred fox hound puppies, five dollars 
eac two Or more tour dollars. F. B. Lloyd, 
Tarboro. N C. 


For sale—Seven 
eight weeks old $7.50 each W. E 
Valle Crucis, N. C 


For sale—Iron peas, $225. All cther kinds 
#2.10delivered. big lot. fine stock G.A.John- 
son & #ro. Gr fton, N. C. 





rgistered Berkshire pigs 
Shipley 








Feather beds—Buyers wanted for uice oew 
40 pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Furni 
ture Co., Burlington N C. 





“Registered Berkshire pigs of the best breed 
ing. prices reasonable, Satisfaction guaranteed 
J.W dams, Addison, Va” 





Choice Berkshire pigs for imw ediate delivery. 
Lee’s Premier strain. Pedig: ees furnished with 
each order. J. A Long H»w River N C 





R. C, Rhude Island Reds—Few more nice hens 
and cock, $1.5 each; six heus and cock $9 Ov, 
Fags now $1.00 per 15. E. M. Henl.y, Duke. 





Potato slips for sae at $1.26 per :,000. in lots 
of 10,000 and over $1 per thousand. Send order 
4 Ped forearly plants. W. J. Deal. Maiden 





Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes for July 
Planting. Cleared 8255.00 per acre in o:ts and 
Potatues. Price $1.75 per bushel. W. P. Harris, 
Owings, S. U. 





Unt August first, bargain saie crushed oyster 

shells for poultry. 100 Ibs. 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000 

They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co. 
Waverly Mills. S. C. 





Cow peay furs le—Clays.Bla.kand * hippoor- 
will at $2.25 per bushel f.o. b. ur_s ation. All 
Tecleaned and in uew bags. L. R. Stricker & 

0,Ashevle N C, 





ar nttridge Wyandottes and Indian Runne 
lucks. Eggs, $1.50 per 15, and $1 00 per 12 after 
June lst. Breeding stock for sale in the fall 
P.S Powell, Charlotte, N. C 





Peas for sale-—Whipvoorwills $2.10 per bus 

V8, $2.25; Blacks. $9.35; Mammoth Yellow Soy 

ie 40. All F. O. B. our station, good stock 
ekorv Milling Company Hickory, N.C 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we wil) shij 

od oe bd sag et feather bed and @ 
Dillows, freight prepaid Turner & 

Cornwell. Feather Dealers Daarlstie NC 

* 2 ieee 





For sale—One Southdown b igi 
1 t uck eligible to 
bund Ob: eighteen months oid weigtt one 
ar seve ty pounds cli d_ ten 
Pounds. Address T F. Osborne, Clyde. N C 





summer sale of 100 Minorca hens, 100 Anconas 
th ite, Brown and Buff Leghorns 25 Lang 
Po mag 25 Reds and Wyandottes. Send for free 

€ listof eggs. Clarence Shenk, Luray Va 





Cabbage, lettuce 

r ’ » Parsley, egg plant, pepper. 

amrower, sage and prize-taker onion slants 

agus and rhubarb roots, horseradish sets: 
ce list free. Geo M Todd Greenshorn N C 





For sale—Clemson C 
J c ollege stock mixed pure 
bred Berks hi es and Tam - orth; fine pics ready 
Shipment now unt:] July 15; $5 ea: h. cash 


wit . 7 : 
Gest’ s a W. McCreery. 1326 Main Street 





Pure bred Holstei i 
steins two heifers, and one bul) 
pi heavy milking dams; registered ane 
om San you for $275 Who wants them? 
Newport oe cheap. Jones & Loomis 





Pure bred T i 
they: amworth boar bigs of excellent 
@ lane’ gna eo d form, eight wetks old, ten 
one god jeltece aimee pony stallion and 
: uthcown r m f . 
Westview Stock Farm, Winston-Selem, N. y 





Five Varieti 

> Val es sound peas testing 98 per cent 
ler bating recleaned, and well sacked Sam 
is mitted if desired. Low prices. Also reg 
qiex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
Essex bos rade sows in farrow by registered 
sae 7 Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 

Coniter Cannellve Snrinoe NC 





anvivs Machine —Why pay an agent $'0.00 
Ces save machine? We have noavets Our 
00 med fg One-half $30.00 machines $15 75, 
eeatnes $15.30, $5000 macsines $20 85, 
Firantee nes $22.75. 30 days tr-al, ten years 
er. ‘§ an or credit. Write for illust: ated 
Mond, yar ess Co., 76 Shockoe Square, Rich- 








RALEIGH COTTON. 





$006 TIGGER ao nccnscmmacewennune- 16% 
TerIG) MNUGHNG .cacccccccccaenmtcnns 16% 
Widdli eS |) 
VET GPRGCB co nncemtennscccccomees.e 18 | 16 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending June 12, 





spot Cotton—Good ordinary-........--— 14% 
Low middling --.... -.... wane SAM 
Co ee wore 15% 
Good middling -.-..--. .-..- se A076 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton -.—---.. nominal 

Yottonseed meal—per ton------_._... $30 90 

Cotal sales 537 bales 

Market has ruled steady. Unsold 


stock now only ahout 3,000 bales of 
upland cotton; scarcely any coming 
in. 

NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


(Wholesale Quotations) 
ay ' 


3% 
S4Q3% 





Prime « 
MSGHING DIGKOG  nendsn cece swnmrcnnwcieens. 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 












steers, best, per cwt.,----------- aewen 90.00 00:5... 
medium to good, per cwt.,.----- 5 00 to 5 75 
common to fair, per cwt.,---..--.- 4.00 to 4.75 

deifers, best, per cwt. ------------ 5.50 to .... 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.75 to 5.26 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.75 to 4.50 

Cows, best, per cwt., -------------. —- 4.75 to 6.00 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.00 to 425 
common to fair, per cwt.,------- 2.50 to 3.50 

Jxen, per cwt., 4.00 to 5.00 

Bulls, per cwt., 3.50 to 4.26 

Calves, extra, per cwt., wiamioaian WHO tO ~«<0 
medium, per cwt.,- 6 00 to 7.00 

Dairy cows, per head-_ 25.00 to 55.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt., - 62 to... 
good, per cwt.. .--.------- 6.00 to _..- 
sows ané stags, per cwt.,.--- 4 00 to 5.00 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,--------—.------ 4 50 to 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 3.00 to 400 
lambs, per cwt.,------~-~--e=--+ — 4.00 to 5.00 





CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
vO. S. C. R. Sides, packed----------=- 9% 
















































D. S. Bellies, packed----. aie 9% 
0. S. Butts 6% 
Butter, creamery-------.-..-- 26 
ams, ch 17 
Lard, pure, tierces 10 
Meal, pearl. $1.50 
Meal, common ------...----~----...- 1.60 
day—Timothy 1.36 to 1.85 
Corn—white i6. 
Corn, mixed 75 
Vats, clipped, white 48 
Oats, mixed 47 
feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds------.--. 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds------- 1.60 
vorn bran, per 100 pounds-----.- —_— 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds - omen 1.60 
dulls, per 100 pounds-----..~----... 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced ------....-------= 70 
Rebundled ome 70 
New Ties . 92 
Bagging, 2 pound ------------.—._- 6% 
“lour—Spring wheat patent-------- $5.75 to 6.25 
Patent 6.L0LO 6.25 
straight 4.50 
‘hoice 4.75 











RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Since writing our last market re- 
view we have had a fine season for 
planting tobacco. We had a good 
soaking rain and the weather has 
been cloudy for several days with 
occasional showers, making an ideal 
season for the farmers to set out 
their plants. From all information 
we can gather, about 75 per cent of 
the crop in Virginia has been set 
out. The farmers have been enabled 
to plow their other land which they 
had intended to plant in tobacco and 
on the next season they will have a 
good chance to finish planting. At 
best, however, the crop will be late, 
as farm work in general is about one 
month behind this year. There is a 
good demand for all grades of to- 
bacco although no large transactions 
have taken place. The market is 
firm and strong for all kinds of to- 
bacco with a poor outlook for the 
brights. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
June 6, 1911. 
Bulk potatoes per 180 Ibs., $2.10 @ 
2.35; per bag, $2@2.20; Florida 
white, No. 1, per bbl., $6@6.25; No. 
2, $3.50 @4.25; N. C., No. 1, per bbl., 


$4.25@5.00; culls, $2@2.50. Sweets 
$1.10@2.00 per basket. Onions, 
white, per crate, $1@1.75; yellow, 
75c.@$2. Cabbage, N. C., per crate, 


$1.75 @ 2.25; Virginia, per bbl., 
$1.75 @$2.25. Asparagus, $1.50@ 


3.00 per dozen bunches. Beans, N. 
C., wax, per bushel basket, $2.25@ 
3; green, $2.25@3; wax, $2.25@ 
@4.00; per basket. Beets, $1@2.75 
per 100 bunches. Carrots, $2.25@ 
2.40 per bbl; per 100 bunches, new, 
$1.25@2.00. Cucumbers, No. 1, S. 
C., per basket, $1.75@2.00. Corn, 
per case, $2@3.00. Cauliflower; per 
basket, 30c.@50c. Celery, $1@1.80 
per case. Eggplant, 75c.@$1.35 per 


box. Horseradish, $3.75@5.75 per 
100 lbs. Lettuce, 60c.@80c per bas- 


ket. Leeks, $1@1.75 per 100 bunch- 
es. Mint, $2.25@3.00 per 100 
bunches. Okra, $1@2.25 per carrier. 
Oysterplant, $3 @3.75 per 100 bunch- 


es. Peas, 75c.@$1.25 per basket, as 
to size. Peppers, 75c.@$1.25 per 
carrier. Squash, $1@2.00 per bbl. 
for white. Turnips, $2@2.25 per 
bbl for rutabagas; white, $2@3.00 


per 100 bunches. Tomatoes, $1.50 @ 
2.50 per carrier. 

Creamery butter, 203c.@23c.; fac- 
tory, 16% @17%c. Eggs, 15@18c. 
Market lower. 


No. 2 red winter wheat, 993c. 
Corn, 64c. Oats, standards, 44c. 
Mess pork, $17.75@18.00. Mess 


beef, $12.50 @13.00. 





HOW ALFALFA IMPROVES WITH 
AGE. 

(Continued from page 4.) 
made the commendable record of af- 
fording a heavy second crop in 17 
days after the first cutting, and that, 
too, in dry weather. The sight made 
the writer wish for a kodak, just as 
it made the owner wish he had 
sown the whole patch three years’ 
sooner than he did. 

By the way, The Progressive 
Farmer, three or four years ago is- 
sued one or two alfalfa specials. It 
would be interesting to know how 
many alfalfa fields are now flourish- 
ing as a direct fruitage of those edi- 
tions. TRAVELLER. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





EXPERIENCE WITH ALFALFA. 


Messrs. Editors: After five years 
experience withsalfalfa I find it the 
best feed we can grow, but the most 
exacting as to condition and quality 
of soil, to grow it successfully. I did 
not lime, manure or fertilize my land 
before sowing the seed, as I desired 
to see what the result would be on 
land that would produce 30 to 40 
bushels of corn per acre. 

Some of the results I am giving for 
what they are worth. 

Where it succeeded I have mowed 
it four times each year. It has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully on a knoll where 
the soil is porous and full of soft 
rock, and it has gradually disappear- 
ed where the soil is much more fer- 
tile, and we thought it would cer- 
tainly succeed. There is about one- 
fourth of a stand where the soil is 
stiff red clay and rather wet. Have 
top-dressed it with lime, acid phos- 
phate, potash, nitrate of soda and 
wood ashes, harrowed the top-dress- 
ing in with a spring-tooth harrow, 
without any benefit to the succeeding 
cuttings. If a good stand is secured 
and it succeeds, it will keep down all 
weeds and grass for three or four 
years. 

Harrowing with a spring-tooth 
harrow, after each mowing, helps to 
keep crabgrass down. A disk harrow 
is useless when it comes to keeping 
crabgrass down. 

Ve are plowing ours up (it was 
seeded five years ago), and will cul- 
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tivate clean to kill weed seed, apply 
about 800 pounds 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 50 pounds potash and 1,- 
000 pounds of lime to the acre, and 
re-sow about August 1, and expect 
it to succeed. . 

It is money thrown away and labor 
lost to sow on land infested with 
crabgrass and weed seed. 

Thoroughly plow half an acre or 
more of fertile land, fallow cultivate 
until you kill all weed and grass seed, 
apply lime, manure and acid phos- 
phate and potash liberally, and sow 
about August 1 on a well prepared 
seed-bed. It should succeed. If it 
succeeds, you will go wild about it; 
if not, you will not be out of pocket 
any large amount. 

A. S. SPEER. 

Boonville, N. C. 

If it takes 1 pound of feed to sup- 
port a pig without loss or gain, and 4 
pounds to support a 500-pound hog, 
it is easy to see why the young pig 
makes pork more economically. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Ren! 








in this department we snail pubiisb offer 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad 
vertising guarantee to this department, be 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re 
| sponsibility. 


Nine Horse Farm 


For sale. near Powellsville N.C 9 hor.ecrop 
farm adapted to peanut-, cotton, tobavco and 
corn good dwelling house 7 rooms; 4 good ten- 
at hous~s, good store house, pack bouse for 
toba:co and a plenty o' out bu Idings, year 
church and good graded school. 2% miles of R. 
R. Will sell on easy terms. 


J.E Jordan, Powellsville, N. C. 


Best 75-Acre Farm ia the Best 
County in Piedmont, N. C. 


We offer this farm hecau e itis two miles 
from our home firms One of Guilford’. best 
m cadim roads just com -Jeted tu within one- 
eighth mile of place. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensb ro ‘-uilfordCo, . C, 

















Big Rich Stock Farm. 
249 Acres Oniy $6500. 
Fine opportunity 10 combine a com‘ortable home with 
a money-m kiny farm; well loc.ted in Virgini) on main 
101d and close to two larg- towns; pa‘tures fenced and 
cr s. fenced for over 40 head waterec by springs and 
never failing stream plenty o' fruit ever 110,000 feet of 
s. w timber with mar et only mie distant; .o d big 10- 
room house, almost new; barn 20x00, 5-room te: ant 
house, corn crib, poultry house and a: in b st repair; 
ewnrr has to move to dista’ t State, he: ce the sa rif ce 
price of on'y $6500, p'rt ¢ sh, remaind r cn easy terms; 
or picture, trave'liny inst uction , ete , of thisa d other 
Virviria farm sacrifices, see pase 8, Strou'’s New Big 
Farm Catalo ue, Nu. 34, copy free. Station 1358, E. A. 
STR UT 517 Lithia Ave., Greensboro N.C. 


800 ACRES LAND AT PUBLIC At.CTION 


By order of the District Court of the United States for 
-he Western District of North Carolina I will sell at pub- 
ic auc ion at Allan’s S ore, Haw River, Alamance 
County, North Carol na, onthe 24th day of June 1911, for 
cash 800 A land more or less. divided in various tracts; 
also tenements, dwelling hous s. store house, saw mill 
outfit, hay press and mowi: g machi:e. This iand is ex- 
cellent farming tand, most of it ig under cultivation. For 
further particu ars apply to 

Graham, N. C. 


J. HARVEY WHITE. Trustee, 


1200 ACRES 
Red Level Land. 


Six bundred acres in cultivation, balance in 
yellow and slash pine. Gooo dwellings, barns 
and tenant houses; eight mules. curn, fo“der, 
cotton -eed, ginnery, f rm tools a: d wagons. 


Well watered. A. J. HAMILTON 
- J. , 2 
- MARSHALLVILLE, GA. 


(350 Aere Stock and Dairy Farm 
Oaly $3500, Part Ca h. 

This srlendia farm ts on y 3 miles from Carthage, with 
stores, high school, railroad station, ang all other city 
conviences, neir neighbors, schools mail delivered; 
cleared land isin level ard rolling fields and pasture 
wateied by sprivg a-d creen; woodla.d w Il cut 4000 
curds wood a'd 15 ,000 fet timber, with good marset; 
4ro.m cottage, open fireplaces, stuble, f.ed house; 
owner is very old, cannot care :or it. price for immediate 
sole only $3500, part cash. For full details and traveling 
direct ons see this and other big farms in N rth Carolina, 
V rginta and other Sta es, pase 87, Strout's Farm Cata- 
logue No. 84,.cupy free Station 1358, E. A. STROUT, 
5:7 Lithia Ave., Greensb ro, N. C, 














FARM FOR SALE—About 560 acres of good 
and; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
imber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant bouses, 
two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
bape for a small amount. water ail over 
lece. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
ve and two years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
vie, Va. 


“arms For. Sale 


We havea large list of good farms for sale at 
ery reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 
JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Ine., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 
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Figure on 
Painting 
This Spring 

A second short flax 
crop keeps linseed oil 
up, but the increase in 
price in pure white lead 
paint is not so great as 
you may fear, 

Get at your dealer’s 
the cost of 100 pounds 
of ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’” 
White Lead, 4 gals. pure 
y linseed oil, 1 gal. tur- 
pentine, 1 pint turpentine drier—this makes 
8 gallons of old-fashioned paint. ‘ 

Compare this cost, either by the gallon or by 
the job, with what you used to pay for paint. 

You'll find the difference so small that you 
can’t afford to put off painting, or to paint with 


anything except “Dutch Boy Painter’? White 
Lead. Write for free ‘* Painting Helps No. 14:3 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Offices in the following cities: & 
New York Boston Buffalo 








Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 
San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, 
’ Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 


Ww MWh wy 


Ss. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS AND 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Fine cockerels for sale from $1 up. Bridge- 
water strain of Orpingtons, Fishel Wyandotites. 
C. B. ORRINDER, Box 88, Thomasville, N. C. 


Ss. C. Leghorn and 
White Wyandotte Pullets 


100 each White Single Comb Leghorn and 
White Wyandotte pullets; also a lot of nice 
cockerels, both kinds, 10 to 12 weeks old, hatch- 
ed Mammoth Incubator, free clover range, large 
and vigorous, from good stock. Price $1.25 each, 


R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager, 
Lynchburg, - R.F.D.No.1, - Virginia. 


EGGS AND CHICKS Best 8. P: Rocks. 











S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 

. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 

UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 

R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Special sale of breeding stock at reduced prices during 
June and July to make room tor young stock; good util- 
ity breeding hens $1 each. Other stock forsale. Write 
your wants. Eggs reduced to 75c and $1.50 per 15. 


Wm. BATTLE COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., . . 

















Strasburg, Ve. 





‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical ito use 


Let US prove & to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 











We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphiet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


15 pages treating the subject exhaustively. P sans 
Write for it to-day. 


to all interested parties. 





(Made of Clay) 


The best made, smooth and uniform, higb 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet, to 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 








Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished 
Write for literature and prices. 
Gray Concrete Co. 
masvilie, 8 N. C. 
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4 LITTLE FLOCK WELL 
FOR. 
Messrs. Editors:—Some years ago 
the ‘“‘chicken fever’ struck me, and 
J ordered several sittings of eggs, of 
the Rhode Island Red variety, with 
which I was more than pleased. 
Each year I add new blood to my 
flock so as not to inbreed. 
After the first year I sold all the 
mixed birds, and now I have nothing 
but a yard full of pretty R. I. Reds, 


CARED 


-Which keep the egg-basket filled to 


thé brim. Have taken off four broods 
and have thirteen more hens sitting. 
[ had the ‘incubator fever,’’ too, 
about three years ago, but my good 
husband and mother would not lis- 
ten to my “incubator cries’’, so I 
very unwillingly gave it up, but you 
see the Red hens are good mothers, 
and we are getting along real nicely. 

I am not very successful with my 
Bronze turkeys, as I only raised 10 
out of 35 little ones, but will try 
again this year. 

MRS. E. W. GRIFFIN. 
Marvell, Ark. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER FOR 
THE POULTRYMAN. 


Charlotte, N. C., May 5, 1911. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your val- 
ued favor of the 26th ult., beg to 
say that I have sufficient orders to 
take my output up to June 15th, and 
have very nice returns from the 
small ad. in The Progressive Farmer 
for April, and if I could handle any 
more orders I would be pleased to 


continue the ad. I am enclosing 
herewith check in payment of my ac- 
count, also including one dollar ex- 
tra for payment one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive Farmer. I 
have been reading the marked copies 
sent me containing my ad. and al- 
though I receive a dozen or more 
farm journals and plenty poultry 
journals, The Progressive Farmer 
appeals to me, and I find more good 
practical stuff in it than any other 
farm journal received. I will give 
you another ad. later when I get 
caught up with orders. 

Thanking you for your interest, I 
am, Yours very truly, 

O. T. HALLMAN, 
Breeder S. C. W. Leghorns. 





ANOTHER GOOD RECORD. 


Messrs. Editors: I have 70 Barred 
Plymouth Rock hens and late pul- 
lets. Since January 1, 1911, I have 
collected 4,413 eggs from them and 
they have had only ordinary care. 
The 80 chickens, counting the cocks, 
only receiving one gallon of Cyphers’ 
seratch food night and morning 
with green feed of some kind near- 
ly every day, with perhaps a gallon 
of buttermilk occasionally, if we 
have it to spare. During March, 
with ten of more bens sitting or go- 
ing with chicks I got 1,269 eggs, 
and in April 1,136 eggs. These 
chickens are yarded all the time. 

J have kept the Barred Plymouth 
Rocks for seven years and am very 
much pleased with them. 

MISS FLORA McKELWAY. 

Lickville, S. C. 














ORCHARD AND GARDEN 




















Begin Right Now to Get Ready 
of All Fruits and One 


By A. L. 


matic conditions and location, 

(crossing as it does nearly all 
the best fruit zones of the United 
States) should be the premier fruit- 
growing section of 
the country. We 
are, in fact, pro- 
ducing thousands 
of carloads of the 
choicest fruits in 
the United States. 
The best apples 
the writer ever 
ate were plucked 
from the trees in 
the mountains of 
North Carolina and Virginia. Geor- 
gia peaches have acquired a national 
reputation for beauty and quality. 
Every one has heard of the great 
strawberry fields of the coast coun- 
try. But in spite of all this testi- 
mony as to the adaptability of the 
whole South country for the produc- 
tion of choice fruits, the average 
farmer of our country has less of 
these luscious, health-giving pro- 
ducts than men of his calling located 
in any other of the humid sections 
of the country. 

I do not know why this is a fact, 
but I believe a careful study of the 
question will convince any one that 
it is, and it is all wrong. There is 
not any one thing in the way of 
food that will do so much to main- 
tain the people in splendid health 
as a regular supply of fresh first- 
class fruit, taken along with other 
food at meal time. Tree fruits re- 


Oe SECTION, because of cli- 





MR. A. L. FRENCH 











quire some years, of course, to come 


PLANT A STRAWBERRY PATCH. 


for It—The Most Easily Grown 
of the Most Delicious. 


French. 


into bearing and cost considerable 
labor—in these days of bugs and 
worms—to make them of first qual- 
ity. Still, the time and expense that 
a farmer gives to the work of pro- 
ducing these fruits I consider well 
spent. 

But I am writing this to call to 
the attention of every family on a 
little farm in our country, from 
Maryland to Texas, the fact that 
the small fruits—the strawberry in 
particular—can be grown so cheaply, 
both as regards expense for plants 
and also labor in planting and culti- 
vating that no man who cares for 
his family should allow himself to 
deprive those of his household of the 
benefits that come from a liberal use 
of this wonderful fruit, both in the 
raw state and as canned product. 

The strawberry is perhaps the 
easiest fruit to grow in the whole 
list, and yet I will wager that not 
one small farmer in twenty in our 
territory has a patch for the use of 
his family this spring, when by the 
expenditure of $5, 18 months ago for 
plants, preparation of land, fertilizer, 
and cultivation he could have pro- 
vided for bushels of them. It re- 
quires only a little more time to 
plant a certain amount of land with 
strawberries than would be required 
to plant the same amount of land in 
tobacco; the fertilizer bill is no more 
and the work of cultivation is much 
less while the land growing the ber- 
ries will produce double or treble 
what it would were it growing to- 
bacco. And the beauty of the 
strawberry is that it will grow in al- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMPE 


CRETE? SE 
The One Official 
Chieken Authority 
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| PERFECTION | ! 
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{REVISED AND ILLUSTRAT 


Published and Controlled” by 
American Poultry Association 
If you are going to send any chick- 
ens to the fair this fall you need this 
authority. It tells you just the points 
that count and how to develop your 
strain. 


Sent as Premium for a list of Three 
New Yearly Subscribers or Postage 
Paid for $1.50 Cash. 

The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh, N. C, Starkville, Miss. 














IMPURITIES 


IRON 


cause rust. That is the con- 
clusion of modern scientists. 

Our American Ingot Iron 
Roofing is 99.94 per cent pure. 
The most resistent: to rust of 
any iron—it’s heavily galvanized 
and lasts a lifetime. Easily ap- 
plied by any one. Send for book- 
let A with prices. 











THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL C0., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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STEEL WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 
to fit your farm wagon, 
is the combination that makes 
\ you look and feel like an Up- 















z " A 

Sit Lt To-Date farmer. You can ri 

aa 03 more work without being so tired, 

. wt EKG and you can do so much of 7am 
Bey (Bt) work alone with the Low= 0 

\Wy i \BEH Steel Wheels. Ask for free 





i t Catalogue of Instructions. 


Y Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


Y Box 68 Havana, Ill. 
———— 











ES 


A PEA THRESHER—NOT A BULLER 


Threshes peas and beans from the mown vines 
and doesn’t break over 2% ofthe grain. ent 
wheat, oats, ete. Endorsed by Governm 
and Leading Agriculturists. Literature free. 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 0» 
Morristown, Tenn. 


4ARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon 2? 








wagor, therefore fruit, vegetabics, eggs, ete 
bring mere memey. Ask for special pro ositics. 
Marvey Spring Ce., 738 17th St, Racine, 








Made. 


st Fa Press ¥a 
$30) HAY PRESS 2s: 12'.case 





for booklet, Watkins Hay Press Co.. Atlante, 06 
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most every section and on practical- 
ly every farm. | 

Now is the time to make prepara- 
tion for a crop of this fruit for the 
next year. Take a piece of as light 
land as you have (if you live in a 
clay section). Only a few square 
rods will be needed to furnish a lib- 
eral supply for a large family. Give 
this land a heavy coat of stable ma- 
nure—you can’t get it too rich—and 
plant it in Whipporwill peas in rows 
go they may be cultivated until the 
last of July or the first of August. 
In the meantime order from a re- 
liable nurseryman plants sufficient to 
set the patch, figuring a plant every 
16 or 18 inches in the row and the 
rows 4 feet apart. Have these plants 
shipped when the land is ready to 
plant and plant them between the 
rows of peas, having the land culti- 
yated until it is a perfect seed-bed. 
If your soil is sandy or not as rich 
ag you should wish, give a liberal ap- 
plication of fertilizer rich in potash 
and phosphorus, cut off the pea- 
yines with a scythe and cultivate the 


strip in which they grow, and con- 
tinue to cultivate until frost, then 
mulch well between the rows with 
pine needles or wheat straw, free 
from weed seed, and you will be as- 
sured of a fair crop of fruit next 
spring, and a bumper crop the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Next year prepare another piece 
of land and take young plants from 
the old patch for setting. When you 
order your first plants tell your nur- 
seryman that the berries are for 
home use and to send the varieties 
that are of the best quality for your 
section. If the weather should be 
dry when time comes for planting, 
pour a little water in the hole before 
setting each plant, and do the setting 
of the plants just at nightfall. 

You had better, perhaps, run a 
barb-wire fence around the patch 
next spring so you can turn the baby 
in for only ten minutes at a time for 
the first few days after the berries 
begin to ripen, else she may become 
foundered. 








CULTIVATING THE STRAWBERRY PATCH. 


Put the Cultivators to Work at Once and Keep Them Going 
Till Next Fall—The Three Common Methods of Strawberry Cul- 


ture. 


By Prof. L. A. Niven. Rock Hill, S. C. 


be cultivated depends largely 
upon the method of planting. 
The two common methods of plant- 
ing are the hill, or continuous row, 
and the matted-row system. In the 
hill system, as the name indicates, the 
plants are kept in hills and not al- 
lowed to mat in the rows. By prac- 
ticing this method you will not ob- 
tain quite so many berries in number 
as by the matted-row system, but 
they will be very much larger and 
better colored. The hill system 
makes it possible for the sun to 
reach all of the berries. This is im- 
portant as they can not color up 
properly without the sunshine touch- 
ing them. In this method the plants 
are generally set 3 feet apart each 
way, if it is desired to cultivate both 
ways with the plow. If this is not 
desired, they are generally set 2 feet 
apart in 4-foot rows. All rua- 
hers must be kept cut off in this 
method. By doing this the plant 
food will be used for fruit produc- 
tion instead of the growth of run- 
hers. Keep the field absolutely free 
from weeds at all times. If the 
Plants have been mulched with straw 
during the fruiting season, in should 
be removed immediately after the 
last picking and a thorough but 
shallow cultivation given. Continue 
this cultivation throughout the sum- 
Mer and until active growth ceases, 
which will be from October to De- 
cember, depending on the location. 
Immediately after the last cultiva- 
tion cover the ground with pine 
straw if you intend to practice 
Mulching. Mulching strawberries is 
quite a task but it will pay, as it 
checks the growth of weeds, protects 
the plants from the .cold, conserves 
Moisture, keeps the berries clean, 
ete. Don’t use sawdust as a mulch, 
a it sticks to the berries. Strawy 
Manure from the stables, hay or pine 
straw will serve the purpose. Pine 
straw seems to be the best material 
for this Purpose. A good many grow- 
fs remove the mulch in early spring, 
cultivate the plants a few times and 
Teplace the mulch before the berry 
Beason comes on. A good many also 
allow the mulch to remain from the 
last cultivation in November or De- 
Cember until after the crop is gath- 
ered. By all means the mulch should 
Temoved immediately after the 
th P is gathered and the plants 
‘roughly cultivated from that time 

© growth ceases, and then 
® Mulch applied again if you are 
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practicing the mulching 
More cultivation is required 
this system is not practiced. 
If the matted-row system is the 
method practiced, the rows should be 
almost 4 feet wide, with a path or 
vacant space 16 or 18 inches wide 
between each row. These 4-foot beds 
should be thrown up a few inches 
above the level. Three rows of plants 
are put on top of these beds, 18 
inches apart, and one being in the 
center of the bed. Wherever this 
system is practiced the cultivating 
with a plow is necessarily confined 
to the 18-inch space between the 
beds, either by hand or with a hoe. 
This system will give you many 
more bearing plants from the same 
amount of space than will the hill 
system, but the berries will not be 
so large. After the first year very 
few runners will form on top of 
these beds, and the dense growth 
will aid in conserving moisture and 
keeping down weeds. Never let any 
of the runners take root in the 18- 


system. 
where 
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thousand years. 


Muriate of Potash. 


Ask your dealer for prices 
or write us. We will sell any 
amount of Potash Salts, from 
200 lbs. (one bag) up. 

Our two Free Books, “Fall Fer- 
tilizers’”” and “Home Mixing,’’ 
will tell you how to save money 
on your fertilizers and get bigger 
crops at the same time. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 

Continental Building, Baltimore 

Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Whitncy Bank Building, New Orleans 





Home Mixed Fertilizers Pay 


You can make a ton of any brand cheaper than you can buy 

it. You can make the kind best suited to your soil and crops. 

Most of the Potash in your soil won’t be available for a 
You must supply 


POTASH 


that’s available zow, and give your crops a chance ¢is season. 

Try 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a mixture of 
equal parts of Bone and Kainit, or what is better, 800 
Ibs. Bone, 800 Ibs. Acid Phosphate, and 400 lbs. 
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for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


Also Labels, Solider and Supplies | 
Wea chip any size order 
“s+ GATIGHAL GAH COMPANY, 







and HONEY 


Write todiay tor Mmstrated price litst stating 
idimd and quantity wanted 
Bem. 12, BALTIMORE. ma 











Two hundred bushels 
Mammoth Yellow Soy 
Beans at $200 per 


hundred _ bush- 
Cd S f. o. b. Hickory, 


SOY busbel f. o. b. Wash- 

Pia hua 

7” Write 

and Cane Seed cx cos. 
peas. 

HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 


amma ington, N. C. Three 
90c. per bushel 
on cow- 

HICKORY, N. C. 

















*‘Simpkins’ Prolific’? Cotton 
75 days from Planting to ‘Boll 


Mr. W. A Simrkins, originator of ‘‘Simp- 
kins’ Prolific” cotton seed received a few 
days avo the folloxing telegram from a 
prominent Louisiana cotton grower : 

Whiteville, La. 
W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C.: 

Change your ad. to75 days; planted March 15th. 

This morning found stalk with one boll, one bloom 


and twelve squares. 
JNO. P. SAVANT. 








inch space between the beds, but cut 
them out as fast as they try to do so. 

The continuous-row system, which 
is almost the same as the hill sys- 
tem, is the system most commonly 
practiced. It differs from the hill 
system only by not having the plants 
checked so that they may be culti- 
vated both ways, but the plants are 
put out without any regard to check- 
ing and the runners are allowed to 
grow on top of the rows. The meth- 
od of cultivation and mulching when 
this system is practiced is practically 
the same as for the hill system. Of 
course, a little more hoe work will 
be necessary, as the plants can’t be 
cultivated both ways with the plow. 
The runners should be cut so that 
they will not take up the space in 
the middles, as all of the middle 
should be cultivated. 

Don’t make the mistake of culti- 
vating only when weeds are present, 
but give frequent and shallow culti- 
vation, as the killing of weeds is only 
one of many reasons for cultivation. 
Failure to realize this point has cost 
strawberry growers, and farmers in 
general, a great many dollars. 





A trophy valued at $1,000 is offer- 
ed for the best short-staple cotton 
exhibited at the American Land and 
Irrigation Exposition, to be held in 
New York, November 3-12, 1911. 
Particulars may be had by address- 
ing Department of Awards, Land and 
Irrigation Exposition, New York. 














NORTH CAROLINA FRUIT PROS- 
PECTS. 


State Horticulturist W. N. Hutt 
estimates that the North Carolina 
fruit crops this year, compared with 
a full crop, will be about as follows: 
Apples, 33 per cent; peaches, 15 per 
cent; pears, 8 per cent; plums, 25 
per cent; cherries, 31 per cent; 
grapes, 73 per cent; other fruits, 80 
per cent. 

The highest average apple crop 
reported is from Watauga County, 
73 per cent; Avery County, 62 per 
cent, and Yancey County, 59 per 
cent. 

Though the average percentage 
peach crop for the whole State is 
only 15 per cent, it runs up to 50 
per cent in the sandhill sections, 
where the largest commercial or- 
chards are located. 

The pear crop is practieally a fail- 
ure throughout the whole State. 

The Rotundifolia grapes, of which 
the James and Scuppernong are the 
commonest varieties, promise a large 
crop throughout the eastern and cen- 
tral sections. Bunch grapes are es- 
pecially promising in Moore and 
Polk counties where they are grown 
commercially. 

The strawberry crop was practi- 
cally cut in half by the excessive dry 


spell. Dewberries will probably be 
a shorter crop than usual this 
season. 


' POTATO DIGGER © 


Extra strong,very durable, light draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market, Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
Sorters. Hoover Mfg. Co., Boxil8,Avery,Ohio 
Transfer points— Buffalo, 

N.Y., Detroit,Mich, St.Paul, 

Minn., Marshalltown, Ia,, 

Idaho Falls,Id., Portland, 

Ore., Spokane, . 


ash. 
Winnipeg, Man., 
Hamilton, Ont., 
Fond duLac, Wis 












Wood’s Seeds 


Plant Late 
Seed Potatoes 


in June, or early in July, to 
make large-yielding crops 
for late fall and winter use. 


Wood’s Late Seed Potatoes are 
not to be compared to ordinary 
stocks. They are grown for seed, 
and placed in cold storage early in 
the season, so as to keep them in 
first-class, vigorous condition for 
late planting. Crop results to our 
customers for several seasons past 
have been very satisfactory, and 
our trade has experienced a con- 
siderable: increase each successive 
year. 


Write for “Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices of Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Millets, Sorghums, Crimson 
Clover and other Seasonable Seeds. 


Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 






Bt 

































LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE | 
Te Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 
Write for stencil and market report.to-day. 





F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Washington and Harrison Stree?s, 
NEW YORK 














Sell Fruit Trees 

Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros., 





Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


560 (16) 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








The 
Clemson Agricultural College 


Enrollment @ver 7¢0—Value of Property Over a 
Million and a Quarter— Ninety Teachers 
and Officers. 








Seven full f uryears courses in Agricul 
culture, Eng:neering. etc 

Cost oer ses:ion +f nine montns, includ- 
iny a'l fees, bear?, heat light, aundry, and 
necessary uniforms, $121 87 

Stud nts who re tinancially able pay 
$10 00 tuition additional. 


Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations 


The co'lege mi tains 124 Agricultural 
Sch lar hi:s and 43 Texti e Scholarships, 
worth each $100 and f:ee ‘uition 

(S:udents who have atiended Clemson 
College, or any o her co'leve or universi », 
are not eli ible forthe scholarships unless 
there are n» otber eligitle applicants). — 

Schola ship and entrance ex+minations 
wil: be held at the county seats Jujy 14th, 

M. 


bs, 


Next Session Opens Sep. 13, 1911 








WRITE 4T ONCF TO 
W. M. RIGGS, President 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C., 


for catalogue scholarship b.anks, etc. If 
you deley, you may be crow. ei out. 














you WANT A JOB? 


We have more calls for office belp than we 
can supply. Your bands earn from 60 cents to 
$1.50 aday. Your bead, when properly trained 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 
will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 to $20- 
a-day class—and find the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S BUSI- 
NESS CO!LEGE, Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., or 
Columbia. S.C 





Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded 1850. 


Literary, Music, Art, Business and Teaching 
Courses 


Bachelor of Arts degree. 4 years. 
Bachelor of Science degree 3 years. 


Faculty secured from Vassar College, New York 
Sith College, of M+ssachusetts; Hell ne Inst:- 
tut: of Virgisia; Institute of Applied Music, 
New Yo-k; the Ciscinnati Conservatory, Na- 
tional Academy and Stud: nts’ Art League, New 
York. Apply f r illustratea Catalo,ue. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


LENOIR COLLEGE 
Hickory, N.C. 
Co-Educatioral 225 Students. 15 Teachers 

1200 feet above sea-le:el. No malaria. ; 
Genuine A. Courses with elect’ves 

Graduates complete M A. deg:eeinone sessio 

at Uuiversity of N C. Musie (iano, Violin 

V ice, Theory). Ex:res-icn, Art and Prepara- 

tory Departmenfs. Steam heat, electric lights 

shower baths, etc., in Dormitories g 

(board. heat and light at 

Highland Hall (Men) < cost (#8-+875) room rent 

($1.59 a month. 
( board. beat anéd light $8 of 

Oakview Hall (Women) < a month; room rent $1.00 

+ month. 
(C: llege, $40; Preparatory 

Tuition For Session~ $27-:36; Music, Art, etc., 

($3% each. 

Hickory Business College in Connect’on With Lenoir 
College—Bvcok' eeping anc Sho thand courses 
$250,each. Our graduates get «nd hold posi- 
tions. Write for free ca alogue. 

R.L.Fritz, - - = - President. 








industrial Christian College, iac. 


Idea} Institution for boys and girls. Eight 
niles from city econtaminations. Nota drunk- 
ardin our community High grade collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammer schovl in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
arte‘ian water; daily mail; and Rai! Road ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 

For full information, address 


President John W Tynuail, A.M., LL.D., 


Kinston, N. C. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 


¢ 


A Sewing Mac : 
(for 50c 














Orange County, neer 
Mebane, North Carolina 









































Military discipline, 

et affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports. Hazin 
abhorred. Lible Physical 
culture and fine Penmanship. 
specialties. Fri! Classical, Commercial, Scien- 
tifle and Mus'c Courses. &maliclasses. Terms 
reasonable. For illuatrated catalogue, address 


PRialON LEWIS GRAY, B.L.,Box 12, Mesane,N. & 4 
a. 





That’s what it is—a pocket edition of 
sure enough sewing machine. Makes A 
lock-stitch same as a sewing machi he 
and sews delicate fabrics and lea pes 
harness equally well. It’s the same 
Myers Lock stitch Awl you've seen a 
vertised in The Progressive Farmer for | 
$1. We’re offering it to you for half. 
price. 4 

















Here’s The Proposition ; 


We'll = 1 , Progressiv 
one y:ar and the Sewing Awl, post Z 
both for $1.50 Send in a dollar for aa 
renewal or new subscription, and the 
Aw! is yours for half price. 

You bad better act to-day —~NOW—~ig? 


Wake Forest College 


Session 0,ens September 5th 


Faculty ‘7; students 405; library 19 ‘C0 volures. 
Eapenses moderate; students’ aid func; svpe- 
rior literary societies; gymnasium, with baths. 


W. L. POTEAT, President 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


e Farmer” 


order to get in on. this specia! offer, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 


Buford College, Nashville, Tennessee. R . a 
alei N ; e 

L mited Se ect Home Col.ege for the Higher Culture ie gh, “c Starkv ile, Miss, 4 
” Women. Enro.t!ment 100. Non-Seet risn thoroughly a 
Chriztisn Ideal location, excellen. ¢quipme: t, spiend:d 
veo tunities Beauti'ul high! nd campus of 2> acres. 
Sar itatios practically perfect Node ths, noelo ment, 
0 divorce in tne history o: the Instivution, for 25 years 
Atuleties and physic | cutuse «emphesized. Compiete 
omorehensive cu: ri: ulum. C+ urs~s leadong t + deg’ ees 
University B bk Course. Standard Four Years College 
Course Cen ervatory adventages in A-t Music ana Ex- 
pression Faculty of experienced S eciaists, suppl - 
men ed by+ch larly Lecture Corps Patron. ge Nation- 
al and International. Ely application necess: ry for ad- 
mission Term opens Sept. 21,'911 Writ. for Y arbooh M 
Mr. E. G. Buford, Regent, Mrs. E.G@ Buford Pres 


CATAWBA rirtine’scttoo 
FITTiNG SCHOOL 
Newton, North Carolina. 
An i eal Christian college for t_e farmers’ so.s and 
danu.hters Heathu Location. F ne equipm nt 
Strong Cour ses—Cla Scientific, Music, Business 
Our Ideai— he pe tection of th- i dividu-1 student. 
Our Ai —knro-aiedee, culture, end etfi.iency. 
Our Method—c refu' perso:al supeivision. Both 
Sexes. Rea-cn ble Rates. Catalog 'ree. Address 


J F. BUCHHEIT, A. M., President. 

















Big Mammoth 3 
YELLOW SOY BEAN 
In ten sack Iets _____- 5 
In fiftv s-ck lots ~---- oa : 
In one hundred sack lets_______- $2.10 


All f o b. New Bern, -n good sacks i 
We still have a few field peas at $295 f o,f 


BURRUS & CO., New Bern,N, 


Field Peas 


We have on hand a gond supply@ 
peas —all varieties. The stock i 























Capable man to t:ke 








5 





“MILITARY. 
OL 


“*sCcHO 


OXFORD, N. C. 


For over 60 years this school has trained young men to be of strong body, 
active minds and high ideals. Character first heve. Our graduates are our 
pest recommendation. Our location is remarkable for healthfulness, natural 
beauty and freedom from bad influences. While the discipline is military, a 
strong home atmosphere prevails. Every boy receives individual attention. 

Hea‘thy athletics encouraged. 

This school is endorsed by Governor Kitchen, Ex-Governor Glenn, 
Ex-Congressman Skinner, Gen. Julian S. Carr, Caief Justice Walter Clark 
North Carolira. For handsome catalog, write 


COL. J. C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 









-_ - a 2. fees 


Meredith College 


One of the few col'eges for women in the South that confers an A. B. degree repre- 
sentiny four years of genuine college work »ce rding to the Standard Colleges. 

Diplomas awarded in the Schocls of Elocution, Art, and Music. 

Library facilities «xcellent. 

Systematic training in rhysical Education under Director. Courts for basket-ball and 
tennis. 

Boarding Club. where, by about half an hour of daily dcmestic seivice, students save 
from $52 to $65 a year. 


Stud. nts not offering the 
Academy 


Believed to be the cheanest woman’s colleze of its grade in the South. 
For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or fuller information, address 


Richard Tilman Vann, Raleigh, N. C. 


EACE INSTITUTE wsonen 








necessary units for entrance may prepare in Meredith 





















N ideal Christian Home School. Preparatory and Collegiate Courses, Art, 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, Domestic Science, Music. 
High standard mainta:ned by large staff of experienced, college-trained ine 

structors. Takes only one hundred boarders and teaches the individual. Unsure 
passed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table. Large gym- 
> nasium. Park-like campus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basketball. Write for our 
=~ catalog before selecting the college for your daughter. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, President, 
= 
MARS HILL COLLEGE 
Apart in the hills, ten miies from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last year from 53 
counties in North Carolina, aud from seven other States and foreign countries. There is a 


reason. See our catalogue., 
R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N C. 
$36 low summer rate, and will positively close in a short 
time. Buy your scholarship now. 


Write for catalog and Special Ci culars. Address 


ULL 


INCORPORATED 
or 








Pays for an unlimited (life) s-holarship, in rither the 
Commercial or Shorthand Department. This is our 






WL 


RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. 





charge of Commer ia 


thoroughly recleaned and in fined 















































D partment of a Vir- 
ginia high school; s_I- 


Wanted sce: 


SEES sessivn. $1,(00 


Davis-Wagnir Busiaess College 
NORFOLK, VA. 


dition. Write for samples and prices 











Morrison Produce & Provision 
Statesville, N. C. 














Agriculiural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race 
Board, Loiging avd Tuition $7 per month. 


Accommedat ons iimited If interested, write to 
day for Free Tuit on or catalogue. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 


Greenshora. N. C. 


New Summer Stamping and Embroidery Ou f 


Bur Clover See 


I can offer for sale at a re sonable rat 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed 
or without inoculation. Price $1.50 per bu 
or 12%ec per pound, in smaii lots. Spe:ialp 


on large orders q 
JC R -cky Mount N 





KI' TEBREW 



















SS 1 Piece 18% 
“| 20 Inches 4 
‘ Imported | 
© Trish line 
Hoa 1 Piece $ 


A. 


Not only 
Patterns and 
Designs but 
Fine 






Materials | Ao! A: -WO8 Inches Pui 

Also. ACHE ic SCS Keru lines 
2 Nos? Mz | 
Oe. | 4) 


This is an offering of unusual value, comprising one large sheet of perforated patterns, 22x28 inches, om 
are perforated the following new ard original designs (these are new and original designs such as you can & 
where els+): One design is for an embro dered dress in luding a hat, shirt waist, belt and collar, and parelf 
as shown in our illustration, There is also an exquisite design fora corset cover: a beautiful turn down collaty 
ot baby's bootees; aj +bot; a complete alphabet and numercus miscellaneous designs, suc h as borders cho! 
floral pieces wich make lovely little cornerpieces for table cover s, tray cloths, hunderchiefs, etc. . 
over twenty dilferent patterns which can be used to make an infinit - number of dé sigus ia the hand ny 
is interested in embroidery. In addition to the perforated patterns described above, we include a cak of Ideal 
ing compound, a distributer and full and explicit directions for its use. To make this offer unusual we have i@ 
a piece of imported Irish linen, 18x20 inches, on which we have stamped, all ready to embroider, one DuchB 
and one Baby Bib; one Pin Cushion and one Jabot, and star p: dona piece of Pure Eeru Linen, 9x17 inches, && 
to embroider, we include two handsome eight-inch centerpieces of new and original patterns. This owe 
please the most fastidious, We send it carefully packed postpaid. 





You want this beautiful outfit and we are going to make it easy for 
have it. Here is our sp endid offer. i 


_ This outfit N». 299, postage paid and one years’ subscription to The Prog 
sive Farmer, both for oniy $1.25. Or if you are now a subscriber to The Pr 
sive Fa mer, show this offer t» one of your neighbors who is not. Sveil thell 
special offer, both The Progressive Farmer and Outf.t No. 299 for $1 23 
us the $1 25 and for your trouble we will send you asa pre mium reward sbsd 
free, postay. paid, our outfit No.299. Price without subscriptions © 







The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. Starkville, 





